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CHAPTER VII. 


‘* Tis n’employent les paroles que pour déguiser leurs pensées.”” 

—VOLTAIRE. 
EVEN the most dyspeptic of the guests had acknowledged at 
breakfast, some hours ago now, that a lovelier day could hardly 
be imagined. Lady Baltimore, with a smile, had agreed with him. 
It was, indeed, impossible not to agree with him. The sun was 
shining high in the heavens, and a soft, velvetty air blew through 
the open windows right on to the table. 

“What shall we do to-day?” Lady Swansdown, one of 
the guests, had asked, addressing her question to Lord 
Baltimore, who just then was helping his little son to 
porridge. 

Whatever she liked. 

“Then nothing !” says she, in that soft drawl of hers, and that 
little familiar imploring glance of hers at her hostess, who sat 
behind the urn, and glanced back at her ever so kindly. 

“Yes, it was too warm to dream of exertion ; would Lady 
Swansdown like to remain at home then, and dream away the 
afternoon in a hammock ?” 

“Dreams were delightful ; but to dream a/one——’ 

“Oh, no ; they would all, or at least most of them, stay with 
her.” It was Lady Baltimore who had said this, after waiting in 
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vain for her husband to speak—to whom, indeed, Lady Swans- 
down’s question had been rather pointedly addressed. 

So at home they all had stayed. No one being very keen 
about doing anything on a day so sultry. 

Yet now, when luncheon is at an end, and the day still heavy 
with heat, the desire for action that lies in every breast takes fire. 
They are all tired of doing nothing. The Tennis-courts lie in- 
vitingly empty, and rackets thrust themselves into notice at every 
turn; as for the balls, worn out from ennuz, they insert them- 
selves under each arched instep threatening to bring the owners 
to the ground, unless picked up and made use of. 

“Who wants a beating ?” demands Mr. Browne at last, unable 
to pretend lassitude any longer. Taking up a racket he 
brandishes it wildly, presumably to attract attention. This is 
necessary. As a rule nobody pays any attention to Dicky 
Browne. 

He is a nondescript sort of young man, of the negative order ; 
with no features to speak of, and a capital opinion of himself. 
Income vague. Age unknown. 

“Well! That’s ove way of putting it,” says Miss Kavanagh, 
with a little tilt of her pretty chin. 

“Ts it a riddle?” asks Dysart. “If so I know it. The answer 
is—Dicky Browne.” 

“Oh, I /ke that!” says Mr. Browne unabashed. “See here, 
I'll give you plus fifteen, and a bisque, and start myself at minus 
thirty, and beat you in a canter.” 

“Dear Mr. Browne, consider the day! I believe there are 
such things as sunstrokes,” says Lady Swansdown, in her sweet 
treble. 

“‘There are. But Dicky’s all right,’ says Lord Baltimore, 
drawing up a garden chair close to hers, and seating himself upon 
it. “His head is safe. The sun makes no impression upon 
granite!” 

“ Ah, granite ! that applies to a heart not a head,” says Lady 
Swansdown, resting her blue eyes on Baltimore’s for;just a swift 
second. 

It is wonderful however what her eyes can do in a second. 
Baltimore laughs lightly, returns her glance fourfold, and draws 
his chair a quarter of an inch closer to hers. To move it more 
than that, would have been an impcssibility. 
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Lady Swansdown makes a slight movement. With a smile 
seraphic as an angel’s, she pulls her lace skirts a little to one side, 
as if to prove to Baltimore that he has encroached beyond his 
privileges upon her domain. “People should not crush people. 
And why do you want to get so very close to me?” This 
question lies within the serene eyes she once more raises to his. 

She is a lovely woman, blonde, serene, dangerous! In each 
glance she turns upon the man who happens at any moment to 
be next to her, lies an entire chapter on the “Whole Art of 
Flirtation.” Were she reduced to penury, and the world a little 
more advanced in its fashionable ways, she might readily make a 
small fortune in teaching young ladies “ How to Marry Well?’ 
No man could resist her pupils, once properly finished by her 
and turned out to prey upon the stronger sex. “ The Complete 
Angler” would be a title they might filch with perfect honour 
and call their own. 

She is a tall beauty, with soft limbs, graceful as a panther, or a 
cat. Her eyes are like the skies in summer time, her lips sweet 
and full. The silken hair that falls in soft masses on her Grecian 
brow is light as corn in harvest, and she has hands and feet 
that are absolutely faultless. She has even more than all these 
—a most convenient husband, who is not only now but 
apparently always in a position of trust abroad. Very much 
abroad. The Fiji, or the Sandwich Islands for choice. One 
can’t hear from those centres of worldly dissipation in a hurry. 
And after all, it really doesn’t very much matter zwhere he is! 

There had been a whisper or two in the County about her and 
Lord Baltimore. Everybody knew the latter had been a little 
wild since his estrangement with his wife, but nothing to signify 
very much—nothing that one could lay one’s finger on, until 
Lady Swansdown had come down last yearto the Court. 
Whether Baltimore was in love with her was uncertain, but all 
were agreed that she was in love with him. Not that she made 
an esclandre of any sort, but one could see! And still! she was 
such a friend of Lady Baltimore’s—an old friend. They had been 
gitls together—that was what was so wonderful! And Lady 
Baltimore made very much of her, and treated her with the 
kindliest observances, and——— But one had often heard of the 
serpent that one nourished in one’s bosom only that it might 
come to life and sting’one! The County grew wise over this 
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complication ; and perhaps when Mrs. Monkton had hinted to 
Joyce of the “odd people” the Baltimores asked to the Court, 
she had had Lady Swansdown in her mind. 

“Whose heart?” asks Baltimore, dpvopos of her last remark. 
“ Yours ?” 

It is a leading remark, and something in the way it is uttered 
strikes unpleasantly on the ears of Dysart. Baltimore is bending 
over his lovely guest, and looking at her with an admiration too 
open to be quite respectful. But she betrays no resentment. 
She smiies back at him indeed in that little slow, seductive way 
of hers,and makes him an answer in a tone too low for even 
those nearest to her to hear. It is a sort of challenge, a tacit 
acknowledgment that they too are alone even in the midst of all 
these tiresome people. 

Baltimore accepts it. Of late he has grown a little reckless. 
The battling against circumstances has been too much for him. 
He has gone under. The persistent coldness of his wife, her 
refusal to hear, or believe in him, has had its effect. A man ofa 
naturally warm and kindly disposition, thrown thus back upon 
himself, he has now given a loose rein to the carelessness that 
has been a part of his nature since his mother gave him to the 
world, and allows himself to swim or go down with the tide that 
carries his present life upon its bosom. 

Lady Swansdown is lovely! and kind. Always with that 
sense of injury full upon him, that half-concealed but ever- 
present desire for revenge upon the wife who has so coldly 
condemned and cast him aside, he flings himself willingly into 
a flirtation, ready made to his hand, and as dangerous as it 
seems light. 

His life, he tells himself, is hopelessly embittered. The best 
things in it are denied him ; he gives therefore the more heed 
to the honeyed words of the pretty creature near him, who in 
truth likes him too well for her own soul’s good. 

That detested husband of hers, out there somewhere, the only 
thought she ever gives him is when she remembers with horror 
how as a young girl she was sold to him. For years she had 
believed herself heartless—of all her numerous love affairs not 
one had really touched her until now, and mow he is the 
husband of her oldest friend ; of the one woman whom perhaps 
in all the world she really respects. 
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At times her heart smites her, and a terrible longing to go 
away—to die—to make an end of it—takes possession of her—at 
other times. She leans towards Baltimore, her lovely eyes 
alight, her soft mouth smiling. Her whispered words, her only 
half-averted glances, all tell their tale. Presently it is clear to 
everyone that a very fully developed flirtation is well in hand. 

Lady Baltimore coming across the grass with a basket in one 
hand and her little son held fondly by the other, sees and grasps 
the situation. Baltimore, leaning over Lady Swansdown, the 
latter lying back in her lounging chair in her usual indolent 
fashion, swaying her feather fan from side to side, and with white 
lids lying on the azure eyes. 

Seeing it all, Lady Baltimore’s mouth hardens, and a con- 
temptuous expression destroys the calm dignity of her face. For 
the moment ov/y. Another moment and it is gone: she has 
recovered herself. The one sign of emotion she has betrayed is 
swallowed up by her stern determination to conceal all pain at 
all costs, and if her fingers tighten somewhat convulsively on 
those of her boy’s, why, who can be the wiser of #hat? Noone 
can see it. 

Dysart, however, who is honestly fond of his cousin, has 
mastered that first swift involuntary contraction of the calm 
brow, and a sense of indignant anger against Baltimore and his 
somewhat reckless companion fires his blood. He springs quickly 
to his feet. 

Lady Baltimore, noting the action, though not understanding 
the motive for it, turns and smiles at him—so controlled a smile 
that it quiets him at once. 

“T am going to the gardens to try and cajole McIntyre out of 
some roses,” says she, in her sweet, slow way, stopping near the 
first group she reaches on the lawn—the group that contains, 
amongst others, her husband, and her friend. She would not 
willingly have stayed where they were, but she is too proud to 
pass them by without a word. “Who will come with me? Oh! 
no,” as several rise to join her, laughing, though rather faintly. “It 
is not compulsory—even though I go alone, I shall feel that I am 
equal to McIntyre.” 

Lord Baltimore had started as her first words fell upon his 
ears. He had been so preoccupied that her light footfalls 
coming over the grass had not reached him, and her voice, when 
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it fell upon the air gave hima shock. He half rises from his 
seat: 

“ Shall I?” he is beginning, and then stops short, something in 
her face checking him. 

“ You /” she conquers herself a second later; all the scorn and 
contempt is crushed by sheer force of will, out of look and tone, 
and she goes on as clearly, and as entirely without emotion, as 
though she were a mere machine—a thing she has taught herself 
to be. “Not you,” she says gaily, waving him lightly from her. 
“You are too useful here”—as she says this she gives him the 
softest if fleetest smile. It is a masterpiece. “You can amuse 
one here and there, whilst I—I—I want a girl, I think,” looking 
round. “ Bertie,”’—with a fond, an almost passionate glance at 
her little son—“always likes one of his sweethearts (and they 
are many) to accompany him when he takes his walks abroad.” 

“Like father, like son, I dessay, Ha, ha!” laughs a fatuous 
youth—a Mr. Courtenay—who lives about five miles from The 
Court, and has dropped in this afternoon, very unfortunately, it 
must be confessed, to pay his respects to Lady Baltimore, Fools 
always hit on the truth! IlVAy, nobody knows, except the 
Ileavens above us—but so it is. Young Courtenay, who has 
heard nothing of the unpleasant relations existing between his 
host and hostess, and who would be quite incapable of under- 
standing them if he 4ad heard, now springs a remark upon the 
assembled five or six people present, that almost reduces them to 
powder. 

Dysart casts a murderous glance at him. 

“ A clever old proverb,” says Lady Baltimore lightly. She is 
apparently the one unconcerned person amongst them. “I 
always like those old sayings. There is so much truth in them.” 

She has forced herself to say this; but as the words pass her 
lips she blanches perceptibly. As if unable to control herself she 
draws her little son towards her; her arms tighten round him. 
The boy responds gladly to the embrace, and to those present 
who know nothing, it seems the simplest thing in the world. 
The mother—the child ; naturally they would caress each other 
on each and every occasion. The agony of the mother is unknown 
to them ; the fear that her boy, her treasure, may inherit some- 
thing of his father, and in his turn prove unfaithful to the heart 
tnat trusts him. 
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It is a very little scene, scarcely worth recording, yet the anguish 
of a strong heart lies embodied in it. 

“Tf you are going to the gardens, Lady Baltimore, let me go 
with you,” says Miss Maliphant, rising quickly and going towards 
her. She is a big, loud girl, with money written all over her in 
capital letters, but Dicky Browne watching her, tells himself she 
has a good heart. “I should Jove to go there with you and 
Bertie.” 

“Come, then,” says Lady Baltimore graciously. She makes a 
step forward ; little Bertie, as though he likes and believes in her, 
thrusts his small fist into the hand of the Birmingham heiress, and 
thus united, all three pass out of sight. 


CHAPTER VIIL. 
‘“‘T have no other but a woman’s reason: I think him so, because I think him so,” 


WHEN a corner near the rhododendrons has concealed them 
from view, Dysart rises from his seat and goes deliberately over 
to where Lady Swansdown is sitting. She is an old friend of 
his, and he has therefore no qualms about being a little brusque 
with her where occasion demands it. 

“Have a game?” says he. His suggestion is full of playful- 
ness, his tone however is stern. 

“ Dear Felix, why?” says she smiling up at him beautifully. 
There is even a suspicion of amusement in her smile. 

“A change!” says he. His words this time might mean 
something, his tone anything. She can read either as she 
pleases. 

“True!” says she laughing. “There is nothing like change. 
You have wakened me to a delightful fact. Lord Baltimore,” 
turning languidly to her companion, who has been a little 
distrait since his wife and son passed by him. “What do you 
say to trying a change for just we two. Variety they say is 
charming, shall we try if shade and coolness and comfort are to 
be found in that enchanting glade down there?” She points 
as she speaks to an opening in the wood where perpetual 
twilight seems to reign, as seen from where they now are sitting. 

“If you will,” says Baltimore, still a little vaguely. He gets 
up however and stretches his arms indolently above his head as 
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one might who is flinging from him the remembrance of an 
unpleasant dream. 

“The sun here is intolerable,” says Lady Swansdown, rising 
too. “More than one can endure. Thanks, dear Felix, for your 

suggestion. I should never have thought of the glade if you 
hadn’t asked me to play that impossible game.” 

She smiles a little maliciously at Dysart and, accompanied by 
Lord Baltimore, moves away from the assembled groups upon 
the lawn to the dim recesses of the leafy glade. 

“ Sold!” says Mr, Browne to Dysart. It is always impossible 
to Dicky to hold his tongue. “But you needn’t look so [cut 
up about it. ’Tisn’t good enough, my dear fellow. I know ’em 
both by heart. Baltimore is as much in love with her as he is 
with his Irish tenants, but his imagination is his strong point 
and it pleases him to think he has found at last for the twentieth 
time a solace for all his woes in the disinterested love of some- 
body, it really never much matters who.” 

“There is more in it than you think,” says Dysart gloomily. 

“Not a fraction!” airily. 

“And what of her? Lady Swansdown ?” 

“Of her! Her heart has been in such constant use for years 
that by this time it must be in tatters. Give up thinking 
about that. Ah! here is my beloved girl again!” He makes 
an elaborate gesture of delight as he sees Joyce advancing in 
his direction. “Dear Joyce!” beaming on her, “who shall say 
there is nothing in animal magnetism, Here I have been just 
talking about you to Dysart, and telling him what a lost soul I 
feel when you're away, and instantly as if in answer to my keen 
desire, you appear before me.” 

“Why aren’t you playing tennis?” demands Miss Kavanagh, 
with a cruel disregard of this flowery speech. 

“Because I was waiting for you.” 

“Well, I'll beat you,” says she, “I always do.” 

“Not if you play on my side,” reproachfully. 

“What! Have you for a partner! Nonsense Dicky, you 
know I shouldn’t dream of that. Why it is as much as ever you 
can do, to put the ball over the net.” 

“Twas ever thus,’” quotes Mr. Browne mournfully. “ The sin- 
cerest worship gains only scorn and contumely. But never 
mind! the day will come !—” 
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“To an end,” says Miss Kavanagh, giving a finish to his 
sentence never meant. “ That,” cheerfully,“ is just what I think. 
If we don’t have a game now, the shades of night will be on us 
before we can look round us.” 

“Will you play with me?” says Dysart. 

“With pleasure. Keep your eye on this near court, and when 
this game is at an end, call it ours;” she sinks into a chair as 
she speaks, and Dysart, who is in a silent mood, flings himself on 
the grass at her feet and falls into a reverie. To be conversa- 
tional is unnecessary, Dicky Browne is on the spot. 


Hotter and hotter grows the sun; the evening comes on 
apace ; a few people from the neighbouring houses have dropped 
in; Mrs. Monkton amongst others, with Tommy in tow. The 
latter, who is supposed to entertain a strong affection for Lady 
Baltimore’s little son, no sooner, however, sees Dicky Browne 
than he gives himself up to his keeping. What the attraction is 
that Mr. Browne has for children, has never yet been clearly 
defined. It is the more difficult to arrive at a satisfactory 
conclusion about it, in that no child was ever yet left in his sole 
care for ten minutes without coming to blows, or tears, or a 
determined attempt at murder or suicide. 

His mother, seeing Tommy veering towards this uncertain 
friend, turns a doubtful eye on Mr. Browne. 

“Better come with me, Tommy,” says she, “I am going to 
the gardens to find Lady Baltimore. She will have Bertie with 
her.” 

“T’ll stay with Dicky,” says Tommy, flinging himself broad- 
cast on Mr. Browne’s reluctant chest, that gives forth a compulsory 
“Wough,” as he does so. “He'll tell me a story.” 

“Don’t be unhappy Mrs. Monkton,” says the latter, when he 
has recovered a little from the shock—Tommy is a well-grown 
boy, with a sufficient amount of adipose matter about him to 
make his descent felt. “TIl promise to be careful. Nothing 
French I assure you. Nothing that could shock the young mind, 
or teach it how to shoot in the wrong direction. My tales are 
always strictly moral.” 

“Well, Tommy, be good!” says Mrs. Monkton with a last 
imploring glance at her son, who has already forgotten her 
existence, being lost ina wild wrestling match with his new 
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friend. With deep forebodings his mother leaves him, and gocs 
upon her way. Passing Joyce, she says in a low whisper: 

“Keep an eye on Tommy.” 

“Both eyes ifyou like,” laughing. “But Dicky, in spite of his 
evil reputation, seldom goes to extremes.” 

“Tommy does, however,” says Mrs. Monkton tritely. 

“Well—I’ll look after him.” 

And so perhaps she might have done, had not a light step 
sounding just behind her chair at this moment, caused her to 
start—to look round—to forget all but what she now sees. 

He is a very aristocratic-looking . man, tall, with large limbs, 
and big indeed in every way. His eyes are light, his nose a 
handsome Roman, his forehead massive, and if not grand in the 
distinctly intellectual way, still a fine forehead and impressive. 
His hands are of a goodly size, but exquisitely proportioned, and 
very white, the skin almost delicate. He is rather like his sister 
Lady Baltimore, and yet so different from her in every way, 
that the distinct resemblance that is surely there, torments the 
observer. 


“Why!” says Joyce. It is the most foolish exclamation 


and means nothing, but she finds herself a little taken off her 
guard. “I didn't know you were here!” She has half risen. 

“Neither did I—How d’ye do, Dysart >—Until half an hour 
‘ago. Won't you shake hands ?” 

He holds out his own hand to her as he speaks. There is a 
quizzical light in his eyes as he speaks, nothing to offend, but one 
can see that he finds amusement in the fact that the girl has been 
so much impressed by his unexpected appearance, that she has 
even forgotten the small usual act of courtesy with which we 
greet our friends. She had, indeed, been dead to everything but 
his coming. 

“You came——” falters she, stammering a little, as she notes 
her mistake. 

“ By the mid-day train; I gave myself just time to snatch a 
sandwich from Purdon (the butler), say a word or two to my 
sister, whom I found in the garden, and then came on here to 
ask you to play this next game with me.” 

“Oh! I am so sorry, but I have promised it to—— 

The words are out of her mouth before she has realized the 
fact that Dysart is listening—Dysart, who is lying at her feet, 
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watching every expression in her mobile face. She colours hotly, 
and looks down at him, confused, lovely. 

“T didn’t mean—¢hat!” says she, trying to smile indifferently, 
“Only——” 

“ Don’t !” says Dysart, not loudly, not curtly, yet in so strange 
and decided a way that it renders her silent. “ You mustn’t mind 
me,” says he, a second later, in his usual calm tone. “I know 
you and Beauclerk are wonderful players. You can give mea 
game later on.” 

“ A capital arrangement,” says Beauclerk, comfortably, sinking 
into a chair beside her, with all the lazy manner of a man at 
peace with himself and his world, “especially as I shall have to 
go in presently to write some letters for the evening post.” 

He places his elbows on the arms of the chair, brings the 
ends of his fingers together, and beams admiringly at Joyce over 
the tops of them. 

“How busy you always are,” says she, slowly. 

“Well, you see, this appointment, or, rather, the promise of it, 
keeps me going. Tremendous lot of interest to work up. Good 
deal of bother, you know, but then, beggars——eh ?—can’t be 
choosers, can they? And I should like to go to the East ; that 
is, ifi——” 

He pauses, beams again, and looks boldly into Miss Kavanagh’s 
eyes. She blushes hotly, and, dropping her fan, makes a little 
attempt to pick it up again. Mr. Beauclerk makes another little 
attempt, and so manages that his hand meets hers. There is a 
slight, an almost benevolent pressure. 

Had they looked at Dysart as they both resumed their places, 
they could have seen that his face is white as death. Miss 
Kavanagh, too, looks a little pale, a little uncertain, but as a whole 
nervously happy. 

“T’ve been down at that old place of mine,” goes on Mr. 
Beauclerk. “Terrible disrepair—take thousands to put it in any 
sort of order. And where’s one to get them? That’s the one 
question that has got no answer nowadays. Eh, Dysart?” 

“There is an answer, however,” says Dysart, curtly, not looking 
at him. 

“Ah, well, I suppose so. But I haven’t heard it yet.” 

“Oh, yes, I think you have,” says Dysart, quite politely, but 
grimly, nevertheless. 
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“Dear fellow, how? where? unless one discovers a mzve or an 
African diamon4d-field ? ” 

“ Oran heiress,” says Dysart, incidentally. 

“Hah! lucky dog, that comes home to you,” says Beauclerk, 
giving him a playful pat on his shoulder, and stooping from his 
chair to do it, as Dysart still sits upon the grass. 

“ Not to me.” 

“No? You wél be modest? Well, well! But, talking of 
that old place, I assure you, Miss Kavanagh, it worries me—it 
does, indeed. It sounds like one’s duty to restore it, and 
still--_—” 

“There are better things than even an old place,” says Dysart. 

“Ah! you haven’t one, you see,” cries Beauclerk, with the 
utmost geniality. “If you had—— I really think if you had you 
would understand that it requires a sacrifice to give it up to 
moths and rust and ruin.” 

“T said there were better things than old places,” says Dysart 
doggedly, never looking in his direction. “ And if there are, sake 
a sacrifice.” 

“Pouf! Lucky fellows like you—gay soldier lads—with hearts 
as light as sunbeams, can easily preach ; but sacrifices are not so 
easily made. There is that horrid word, Duty! Andaman must 
sometimes ¢hznk !” 

Joyce, as though the last word has struck some answering 
chord that wounds her as it strikes, looks suddenly at him. What 
was it Barbara had said? “He was a man who would always 
think,’ —is he thinking now—even now—at this moment ?—is he 
weighing matters in his mind? 

“Hah!” says Beauclerk rising and pointing to the court 
nearest them ; “zat game is over. Come on, Miss Kavanagh, let 
us go and get our scalps. I say, Dysart, will you fight it out 
with us?” 

“No, thanks.” 

“ Afraid ?” gaily. 

“ Of you—no,” smiling ; the smile is admirably done, and would 
be taken as the genuine article anywhere. 

“Of Miss Kavanagh, then ?” 

For a brief instant, and evidently against his wish, Dysart’s 
eyes meet those of Joyce. 

“ Perhaps,” says he. 
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“A poor compliment to me,” says Beauclerk, with his pleasant 
laugh that always rings so softly. “Well, never mind ; I forgive 
you. Get a good partner, my dear fellow, and she may pull you 
through. You see I depend entirely upon mine,” with a glance at 
Joyce, full of expression. “There’s Miss Maliphant now—she’d 
make a good partner if you like.” 

“I shouldn't,” says Dysart immovably. 

“She plays a good game, I can tell you.” 

“So do you,” says Dysart. 

“Oh, now Dysart, don’t be sarcastic,” says Beauclerk laughing. 
‘I believe you are afraid of me, not of Miss Kavanagh, and that’s 
why you won't play. But if you were to put yourself in Miss 
Maliphant’s hands, I don’t say but that you would have a chance 
of beating me.” 

“T shall beat you by myself or not at all,” says Dysart suddenly, 
and for the first time looking fair at him. 

“A single, you mean?” 

“Yes, a sirtgle.” 

“ Well—we shall see,” says Beauclerk. “Hah,there is Courtenay. 
Come along, Miss Kavanagh, we must make up a set as best we 
may, as Dysart is too lazy to face us,” 

“The next game is ours, Mr. Dysart, remember,” says she, 
glancing at Dysart over her shoulder. There is a touch of 
anxiety in her eyes. 

“I always remember,” says he, with a rather ambiguous smile. 
What is he remembering now? Joyce’s mouth takes a grave 
curve as she follows Beauclerk down the marble steps that lead 
to the tennis-ground below. 

The evening has grown very still. The light wind that all day 
long has sung amongst the leaves, has gone to sleep. Only the 
monotonous countings of the tennis players can be heard. 
Suddenly above these, another sound arises. It is mot the voice 
of the charmer. It is the voice of Tommy in full cry, and mad 
with a desire to gain the better of the argument now going on 
between him and Mr. Browne. Mr. Browne is still, however, 
holding his own. He generally does. His voice grows eloquent. 
All can hear. 

“T shall tell my story, Tommy, in my own way, or I shall not 
tell it at all!” The dignity that Mr. Browne throws into this 
threat is hardly to be surpassed. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


‘* Sweet food of sweetly uttered knowledge.” 





























“°TISN’T right,” says Tommy. 

“Z7think it is. If you will kindly listen to it once again, and 
give your entire attention to it, you will see how faulty is the 
ignorant conclusion to which you have come.” 

“T’m not one bit ignorant,” says Tommy indignantly. “ Nurse 
says ‘I’m the dickens an’ all’ at my Bible, and that I know 
Genesis better’n she does.” 

“ And a very engaging book it is too,” says Mr. Browne, “but 
it isn’t everything. What you want to study, my good boy, is 
natural history. You are very ignorant about that, at all 
events.” 

“A cow couldn't do it,” says Tommy. 

“History says she can. Now, listen again. It is a grand old 
poem, and I am grieved and distressed, Thomas, to find that you 
refuse to accept it as one of the gems of truth thrown up to us 
out of the Dark Ages. Are you ready? 





** Diddle-dee, diddle-dee dumpty. 
The cow ran up the plum-tree. 
Half-a-crown to fetch her——” 






“ She didn’'t—’twas the cat,” cries Tommy. 
“Not in my story,” says Mr. Browne, mildly but firmly. 

“A cow couldn’t go up a plum-tree,” indignantly. . 

“She could in my story,” persists Mr. Browne, with all the air 
of one who, even to avoid unpleasantness, would not consent to 
go against the dictates of his conscience. 

“She couldn't, I tell you,” roars Tommy, now thoroughly 
incensed. “She couldn’t c/imb. Her horns would stick in the 
branches. She'd be too heavy !” 

“TI admit, Thomas,” says Mr. Browne gravely, “that your 
argument sounds as though there were some sense in it. But 
who am I that I should dare to disbelieve ancient history? It is 
unsafe to throw down old landmarks, to blow up the bulwarks 
of our noble constitution. Beware Tommy! never tread on the 
tail of Truth. It may turn and rend you.” 

“Her name isn’t Truth,” says Tommy. “Our cow’s name is 
Biddy, and she never ran up a tree in her life.” 
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“ She’s young,” says Mr. Browne. “She'll learn. So are you 
—youll learn. And remember this, my boy, always respect old 
legends. A disregard for them will so unsettle you that finally 
you will find yourself—at the foot of the gallows in all human 
probability. “I suppose,” sadly, “that you are even so far gone 
in scepticism as to doubt the glorious truth of the moon’s being 
made of green cheese?” 

“Father says that’s nonsense,” says Tommy promptly, and 
with an air of triumph, “and father always knows.” 

“TY blush for your father,” says Mr. Browne with increasing 
melancholy. “Both he and you are apparently sunk in heathen 
darkness. Well, well ; we will let the question of the moon go 
by, though I suppose you know, Tommy, that the real and 
original moon first rose in Cheshire.’ 

“No, I don’t,” says Tommy, with a militant glare. “There 
was once a Cheshire cat; there never was a Cheshire moon.” 

“T suppose you will tell me next there never was a Cheshire 
cheese,” says Mr. Browne severely. “Don’t you see the con+ 
nection? But never mind. Talking of cats brings us back to 
our mutton, and from thence to our cow. I do hope, Tommy, 


that for the future you will, at all events, ¢~y to believe in that 
faithful old animal who skipped so gaily up and down, and hither 
and thither, and in and out, and all about, that long-suffering old 
plum-tree.” 


“She never did it,” says Tommy, stamping with rage and 
now nearly in tears. “ I’ve books—I’ve books, and ’tisn’t in any 
of them.” 

“It is in my book,’ says Mr. Browne, who ought to be 
ashamed of himself. 

“TI don’t believe you ever read a book,” screams Tommy 
furiously. “’Twas the cat—the cat—the cat ?” 

“No; ’twas the hornéd cow,” says Mr. Browne in a sepulchral 
tone, whereat Tommy goes for him. 

There is a wild and desperate conflict. Tooth and nail Tommy 
attacks the foe, fists and sturdy legs doing very gallant service. 
There would indeed have been a serious case of assault and 
battery for the next Court day, had not Providence sent Mrs. 
Monkton on the scene. 

“Oh, Tommy!” cries she, aghast. It is presumably Tommy, 
though, as he has his head thrust between Mr. Browne’s legs, 
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and his heels in mid air, kicking with all their might, there isn’t 
much of him by which to prove identification. _And—“Oh, 
Dicky,” says she again, “how cou/d you torment him so, when 
you know how easy it is to excite him. See what a state he is 
in!” 

“ And what about me?” demands Mr, Browne, who is weak 
with laughter. “Is no sympathy to be shown me ? see what a 
state 2 in. I’m black and blue from head to heel. I’m at the 
point of death!” 

“ Nonsense! you are all right, but look at Zim / Oh! Tommy, 
what a terrible boy you are. And you promised me if I brought 
you, that you———__ Just look at his clothes!” 

“Look at mine!” says Mr. Browne. “ My best hat is done 
for, and I’m afraid to examine my trousers. You might tell me 
if there is a big rent anywhere. No? Eh? Well—if you won't 
I must only risk it. But I feel tattered and torn. By-the-bye, 
Tommy, that’s part of another old story. I'll tell you about it 
some day.” 

“Come with me, Tommy,” says his mother, with awful seve- 
rity. She holds out her hand to her son, who is still glaring at 


Dicky with an undying ferocity. “You area very naughty boy 
and I’m sure your father will be very angry with you when he 
hears of this.” 


“Oh, but he must not hear of it, must he, Tommy ?” says Mr. 
Browne, with decision, appealing to his late antagonist as airily, 
as utterly without arriére pensée, as though no unpleasant pas- 
sages have ever occurred between them. “ It’s awfully good of 
you to desire our company, Mrs. Monkton, but really on the 
whole I think a 

“It is Tommy I want,” says Mrs. Monkton still with a mean- 
ing eye. 

“Where Tommy goes, I go,” says Mr. Browne, firmly. “We 
are wedded to each other for the day. Nothing shall part us! 
Neither law nor order. Just now we are going down to the 
lake to feed the swans with the succulent bun. Will you come 
with us?” 

“You are very uncertain, Dicky,” says Mrs. Monkton, regard- 
Mr. Browne with a gravity that savours of disapproval. “ How 
shall I be sure that if you take him to the lake you will not let 
him drown himself ? ” 
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“He is far more likely to drown me,” says Mr. Browne. 
“Come along, Tommy, the biscuits are in the hall, and the lake 
a quarter of a mile away. The day waneth; let us haste—let us 
haste !” 

“Where has Dicky gone?” asks Joyce, who has just returned 
victorious from her game. 

“To the lake with Tommy. I have been imploring him not 
to drown my son,” says Mrs. Monkton with a rather rueful 
smile. 

“Oh, he won’t do that. Dicky is erratic, but pretty safe, for 
all that. And he is fond of Tommy.” 

“He teases him, however, beyond endurance.” 

“That is because he does like him.” 

“ A strange conclusion to arrive at, surely,” says Dysart, look- 
ing at her. 

“No. If he didn’t like him, he wouldn’t take the trouble,” 
says she, nonchalantly. She is evidently a little dzstvazte. She 
looks as though she wanted something. 

“You won your game ?” says her sister, smiling at her. 

“Yes, quite a glorious victory. They had only two 


games out of the six ; and you know Miss Connor plays very 
well.” 


“Where is Mr. Beauclerk ?” 

“Gone into the house to write some letters and telegrams.” 

“Norman, do you mean?” asks Lady Baltimore, coming up 
at this moment, her basket full of flowers, and minus the little 
son, and the heiress; “he has just gone into the house to hear 
Miss Maliphant sing. You know she sings remarkably well, 
and that last song of Milton Wellings suits her so entirely. 
Norman is very fond of music. Have you had a game, 
Joyce?” 

“Yes, and won it,” says Joyce, smiling back at her, though 
her face has paled a little. Had she won it ?” 

“Well, I must take these into the house before they fade. 
Righton wants them for the dinner-table,” says Lady Baltimore. 
A little hurried note has crept into her voice. She turns away 
somewhat abruptly. Lord Baltimore and Lady Swansdown 
have just appeared in view, Lady Swansdown with a huge bunch 
of honeysuckle in her hand, looking very picturesque. 

Baltimore, seeing his wife move towards the house, and Lady 

16 
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Swansdown displaying the spoils of her walk to Dysart, darts 
quickly after her. 

“Let me carry that burden for you,” says he, laying his hand 
upon the basket of flowers. 

“No, oh! zo, thank you,” says Lady Baltimore, glancing up 
at him for just a moment, with a little curious expression in her 
eyes. “I have carried it quitealong time. J hardly feel it now. 
No; go back tothe lawn to Lady Swansdown—see ; she is quite 
alone at this moment. You will be doing me a real service if 
you will look after our guests.” 

“ As you will,” says Baltimore, coldly. 

He turns back with a frown, and rejoins those he had left. 

Joyce is talking to Lady Swansdown in her prettiest way— 
she seems, indeed, exceptionally gay even for her, who, as a rule, 
is the life of every party. Her spirits seem to have risen to 
quite an abnormal height, and her charming laugh, soft as it is 
sweet, rings gaily. With the advent of Baltimore, however, 
Lady Swansdown’s attention veers aside, and Joyce, fecling 
Dysart at her elbow, turns to him. 

“We postponed ove game, I think,” says she. “ Well—shall 
we play the next ?” 

“Tam sorry,” says he, deliberately, “ but, I think not.” His 
eyes are on the ground. 

“No?” says she, colouring warmly. There is open surprise 
in her glance. That he should refuse to accept an advance from 
her seems truly beyond belief. 

“You must forgive me,” says he, deliberately still. He had 
sworn to himself that he would not play second fiddle on shes 
occasion at all events, and he holds himself to his word. “But I 
- feel as if I could not play to-day. I should disgrace you. Let 
me get you another partner, Captain Grant is out there, 
he——” 

“Thank you. I shall be able to provide myself with a 
partner when I want one,” interrupts she, haughtily, turning 
abruptly away. 


(To be continued.) 
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Elizabeth, Duchess of hamilton and Duchess 
of Argyll. 


By THE HONBLE. MRS. ARMYTAGE. 


“THE luck of the Gunnings” was once quite a proverbial 
saying in Dublin, originating in the extraordinary social success 
of the two lovely sisters, whose marvellous beauty literally took 
Society by storm in 1750, whose lives were full of strange 
contrasts of poverty and wealth, and who eventually made 
brilliant marriages—the elder of the two being chosen by Lord 
Coventry for his bride, while Elizabeth became Duchess of 
Hamilton, soon after completing her seventeenth year. When 
left a widow in 1758, she accepted the offer of Colonel Campbell 
who in a few years succeeded to the title of Duke of Argyll, 
inherited by his father on the demise of a distant cousin. 

The early history of the beautiful Miss Gunnings is recorded 
in all the chronicles of their day. Brought up at Castle Coole, 
their father’s small estate in Westmeath, the trials of poverty 
soon fell upon their young lives, and at the time of her hus- 
band’s death, Mrs. Gunning appears to have left the country ; 
and coming with her young family to Dublin, sought to 
obtain some pecuniary assistance from her uncle, Lord Mayo. 

It is however in the Chronicles of some of the famous Actors 
of the day that the first public notice is to be found of the 
whole family. Mrs. Bellamy describes her first interview under 
very distressing circumstances. She was returning to her own 
lodgings in Dublin after a rehearsal at the Theatre, when, 
attracted by very loud and pitiable sounds of distress in the 
adjoining house, she was induced to enter and inquire the 
cause, and to offer all the neighbourly help in her power; she 
says that in the little parlour sat Mrs. Gunning, surrounded by 
four daughters (all lovely), and a little boy only three years old ; 
the sad tale was soon disclosed, that unable to meet her rent, 
and disappointed of help from her richer relatives, the bailiffs 
were upon the point of evicting the family. With her well- 
known generosity, Mrs. Bellamy met the difficulty with sub- 
stantial aid, as well as ready sympathy, and also interested the 
other members of the dramatic corps in the future welfare of 

16* 
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the widow and her children, and introduced them to Peg 
Woffington and to Garrick. The stage at that time offered 
many attractions to those who sought to make a fortune out of 
the profession and it was seriously considered that this might 
be an advantageous career for these young ladies to embark 
upon, and it was seriously discussed among their friends, in 
Mrs. Bellamy’s company ; but Garrick gave a very different 
opinion, remarking that their faces were their fortune. Being of a 
good Irish family, and related to Lord Mayo’s family, the clever 
tragedian with his keen insight into the manners and ideas of 
the great world which it was his business to amuse, gave the 
advice which Mrs Gunning followed. He said they must be 
presented to the Lord Lieutenant at the Vice Regal Court in 
Dublin, and then their success was a certainty. 

Peg Woffington, with woman’s wit, saw that the great diffi- 
culty of their introduction was the matter of toilette, and met 
the emergency by searching through her own theatrical wardrobe 
for suitable costumes, which being found were placed at the 
disposal of Elizabeth and Maria Gunning. The preparations for 
the ceremony were a matter of deep interest to the kind friends 
who had come forward in the hour of need, but who we regret to 
find were quickly forgotten when the sunshine of worldly pros- 
perity turned the heads of the lovely debutantes, and Mrs. Bel- 
lamy notices the ingratitude. 

From the Vice Regal Court to London was the next step in 
the lives of the beauties, and though on their first introduction, 
we hear of the equal charms of the four girls, only Elizabeth 
and her sister Maria were spoken of by the great gossips of 
the times. 

Horace Walpole in 1751, says “ There are two Irish girls of 
no fortune, who are declared the handsomest women alive ; I 
think there being two so handsome and both such perfect figures 
is their chief excellence, for singly, I have seen much hand- 
somer, however they can’t walk in the Park or go to Vauxhall 
but mobs follow, and they are driven away.” 

But however Horacel Walpole may have demurred at their 
individual claims to such great beauty, their charms were more 
generally allowed, and within the year, both had been wooed 
and won—Elizabeth, by the Duke of Hamilton, and her elder 
sister by Lord Coventry, when they were but seventeen and 
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eighteen years of age. The marriage ceremony between the 
Duke and his bride was performed at midnight in the old “ May 
Fair Chapel,” or as it was generally called, Keith’s chapel, after 
its incumbent, of unenviable notoriety. 

The chapel stood some ten yards to the west of the present 
building in Curzon street, and has sometimes been erroneously 
confused with it, but an advertisement in the Daily Advertiser 
of January 23rd, 1750, proves the existence of two chapels at 
the time, and that which is there called the Great Chapel, is the 
one we see now standing at the corner of Little Chapel Street. 

Mr. Keith’s infamous doings had been severely censured by 
the Bishop, followed by public excommunication, but fearing 
to lose his fees, he informed the public that “the way to Mr. 
' Keith’s chapel is through Piccadilly, by the end of St. James Street 
and down Clarges Street, and turn to the left hand. The mar- 
riages (together with a licence or a five shilling stamp and 
certificate) are carried on for a guinea as usual, any time till 
four in the afternoon by another regular clergyman at Mr. Keith’s 
little chapel in May Fair, near Hyde Park corner, opposite the 
great chapel and within ten doors of it; there is a porch at the 
door like a country church porch.” ( Daily Advertiser, January 
23, 1750). 

The marriage was so suddenly decided upon that no wedding 
ring was forthcoming, and so referring again to Horace Walpole, 
we find that James, fourth Duke of Hamilton, was married to 
the youngest of the beautiful Miss Gunnings with a ring of the 
bed curtain, half an hour after twelve at night. 

Two years after, such unseemly arrangements were stopped 
by the Marriage Act, and the scandals connected with the Fleet 
Chapel and that in May Fair ceased, and ere long the building 
itself was swept away with modern improvements. 

It must have been a disappointment to Mrs. Gunning that 
such a brilliant alliance should have had no fashionable witnesses 
of her daughter’s triumph, and it is in strange contrast to the 
reputed pride and ostentation of the Duke of Hamilton that his 
marriage should have been so quietly hurried over, for he was 
described as being the abstract of Scotch pride ! 

No sooner was the wedding made public, the talk of the town 
and the envy of other less fortunate aspirants to her great social 
position, than the Duchess’s charms, her demeanour, her character, 
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and her most trifling actions were duly recorded, and equally 
canvassed. In 1752, the new Duchess was presented at Court, 
under very different circumstances to those when she had made 
her first curtesy at Dublin Castle. Her magnificent toilette 
and her personal appearance were dazzling, and when she passed 
through the palace on her way to the audience chamber, crowds 
of nobility forgot their dignity in their desire of getting a good 
view, and clambered on chairs to get a look at her, while play- 
goers secured places only to gaze at her beauty ; and when the 
Duke and Duchess travelled down to Scotland, people sat up all 
night at the inn where it was known they must change horses, 
in order to have a glimpse of the Duchess as she alighted, or 
even through the doors of the post-chaise, and the fortunate shoe 
maker who fitted her pretty feet, charged a halfpenny for a sight 
of the slippers, but this was equally said of the shoes supplicd 
to Lady Coventry. 

A passing word on the fate of Maria Gunning ere we follow 
Duchess Elizabeth to her husband’s palatial residences. Lord 
Coventry and she were married in the same year as her sister, 
and was equally admired. Mrs. Delany describes a visit paid 
her by the young bride which is not wholly complimentary, she 
says, “she has a fine figure, is vastly handsome, has a silly look 
in her mouth, and hasa thousand airs of innocence ; her dress was 
remarkable, wearing a black sacque made for a hoop, but worn 
without one and therefore trailed on the ground, a cobweb 
laced handkerchief, a pink satin long cloak lined with ermine and 
squirrel, a French cap just covered the top of her head, with a 
blonde butterfly, frilled sort of lappets crossed under her chin 
were tied with pink and green ribbons.” 

There are some portraits of Maria Lady Coventry in this 
identical headdress, while more beautiful and artistic like- 
nesses of the Duchess are among the most valuable pictures in 
the family collection, and that painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
in 1759, no doubt faithfully represents her beauty. Lady 
Coventry died in 1760, and it is said her death was entircly 
caused by the use of paint, the white lead used in the cosmetics 
of the day being really a deadly poison, and it is difficult 
to think how a beautiful young creature could have needed to 
use such deleterious compounds at so early an age. 

The Duke and Duchess of Hamilton, on arriving at their 
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ancestral mansion, lived in great state and with absurd etiquette. 
At their own house they walked in to dinner together, before 
their guests ; they sat at the upper end of the long table in 
isolated state, and condescended to drink wine with no one 
beneath the rank of an Earl! 

It was indeed a princely heritage over which our young 
beauty was called to preside, when she became the wife of the 
most important and powerful of Scotland’s nobles. Hamilton 
Palace in Lanarkshire being for many centuries the principa 
residence of the family. 

Two brothers in the reign of Edward I. (knighted by their 
Sovereign) passed over the border and settled in Scotland—Sir 
Walter and Sir John de Hamilton, from whom have descended 
the many branches of that name to be found in the Roll of 
Peers and of Baronets of the United Kingdom, Abercorn, 
Boyne, etc., etc., and in every generation some members of the 
family have ever distinguished themselves in the stirring events 
of those days, while fresh honours were lavished on the head of 
the great house, for the titles now claimed by the Dukes of 
Yamilton, are thus enumerated : 

“Marquis of Hamilton, of Douglas and of Clydesdale, Earl 
of Angus of Arran and of Lanark, Lord of Macarshire, Polmont, 
Abernethy and Aberbrocthoch. Duke of Brandon and of 
Hamilton, he is also a Nobleman of France, having been created 
Duke de Chatelherault in 1548, a title which has never been 
relinquished. He is also Premier Peer of Scotland and 
Hereditary keeper of Holyrood. In 1761 the last Duke of 
Douglas died and his titles were absorbed in those of the 
Duke of Hamilton, who also succeeded to large estates,” 

The Palace on the banks of the Clyde was once the noblest 
residence in Europe, and was filled with priceless treasures of 
art, and the collection was famous throughout the world, but, 
alas,a few years ago, the collection was offered for sale and a 
very large portion passed into divers hands, while the greater 
part of the Palace was entirely dismantled and has now ceased 
to be used as the family residence. 

Not far from the Palace are to be seen the ruins of Cadyon 
Castle, once a royal residence and granted by Edward I. to the 
first founders of this Scotch branch of Hamilton’s, a spot of which 
Sir Walter Scott wrote in the short poem of Cadyon Castle, 
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recording the tale of the Hamilton, who, in revenge for the ill- 
treatment which his wife had received from the Regent Murray, 
planned and executed the assassination of the tyrant, escaping 
to his kinsmen at Cadyon when the deed had been accomplished. 
A mausoleum inthe Park is said to have been erected at the 
cost of £150,000. When the visitor gazes on the deserted 
Palace it is sad to recall all its former glory, or to think of the 
labour and immense fortunes devoted to its original erection and 
embellishment from its foundation in 1591 until its final com- 
pletion in 1822, when it rivalled any mansion in the kingdom 
with its frontage 265 feet in length and a portico modelled from 
the Temple of Jupiter in Rome, with its 12 pillars of solid 
blocks of stone, which each required 30 horses to draw them to 
their position. 

When Dorothy Wordsworth describes her impressions of the 
Palace it was not in very flattering terms, as she says “it was a 
large building without grandeur, a heavy, lumpish mass.” The 
little town lies close up to the Palace gates, and of late years 
the discovery of coal mines has made it an undesirable place of 
residence. 

When Elizabeth, Duchess of Hamilton, was established at 
Hamilton, she exerted herself among her dependants and 
poorer neighbours, and as a trade likely to benefit the place, the 
Duchess introduced the art of lace-making, bringing over an 
experienced teacher from France to instruct her people. Un- 
fortunately the art became more attractive to the ladies in the 
neighbourhood than to those who might have gained a livelihood 
by their labours, and the French artist had more amateur pupils 
than real workers, and though Hamilton lace fora short time 
was an acknowledged fabric of the day, its manufacture soon 
went out of fashion, but in 1835 atamboured bobinette was 
introduced, and was perhaps, the outcome of that older branch 
of art which had died out. 

The sale of the Hamilton collection was certainly one of the 
remarkable events in the year 1882, realising £397,562. One 
picture alone fetched 6,000 guineas. 

The forest of huge oaks, the fine stretch of park land with the 
herd of wild cattle, peculiar to this place, are unique. The 
palace was first built in 1591, in the style of Louis XIV., but a 
hundred and fifty years ago it was entirely rebuilt, much on the 
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lines of Greenwich Hospital, while the internal decorations and 
arrangements were magnificent ; a large hall full of statues leads 
to a handsome staircase of solid black marble; the family 
portraits formed a most interesting record of past history, and 
more than one valuable library of books were found within the 
walls, one of which was purchased from Fonthill at the sale of 
the famous Beckford collection. 

Pennant, the traveller, who left pleasant records of his tours in 
Scotland and elsewhere, mentions with delight his visit to 
Hamilton, and speaks of the elegant banquetting house and its 
gardens, known as Chatelherault. 

Miss Gunning did not long enjoy all the dignity and honours 
of her position, as within six years of their marriage the Duke 
caught cold while hunting and died in a few days, in the prime 
of life, leaving his beautiful wife a widow; but a proposal for a 
second marriage was received in very early days of her widow- 
hood, when the Duke of Bridgewater besought her to resign her 
future into his care; but the offer was most determinedly 
declined, much to the surprise of London Society, and it was 
soon discovered that another suitor was the favoured one, and 
that his prospects were well-nigh as brilliant as those of the man 
she had refused—for Colonel John Campbell was very near the 
title of Duke of Argyll, and in fact, very soon succeeded to it 
Though at first it seemed unlikely that two such brilliant 
marriages should have been the fate of the pretty Irish girl, 
the old prophecy of David Garrick, that their face was their 
fortune, indeed proved true in the after life of the sisters. 

Still reigning as the acknowledged Queen of Beauty, and in 
the earlier days of her second marriage keeping the title of 
Hamilton, she was one of the prominent leaders of fashion at 
the Court of George II[. and when the King’s marriage with 
Princess Charlotte of Mecklenburg Strelitz, was finally arranged 
special envoys were despatched from England to attend and to 
escort the young bride from her German home after the 
ceremony of marriage by proxy had been performed. 

The Duchesses of Hamilton and Ancaster were selected as the 
two ladies who should make the journey, and in due course the 
Royal suite left England in the King’s yacht, and while the 
gentlemen proceeded to Strelitz, the two Duchesses awaited the 
return of the bride on the English vessel at Cuxhaven. 
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When the last farewells had been made, and the timid young 
bride stepped on board, the two ladies knelt to receive her; 
kneeling to kiss her hand; but she raised them quickly, saying 
she hoped that friendship might take the place of ceremony 
between them. 

The passage from Cuxhaven to Harwich took more than a 
week to accomplish, and from there to Colchester, Witham and 
Rumford, came the Royal party, and during these days no doubt 
the two Duchesses were occupied in initiating the Princess into 
all the etiquette of the English Court, until at the last halting- 
place the King’s carriages and horses awaited them, and the 
journey became a triumphal progress. The Princess sat in the 
Royal coach with the two beautiful ladies facing her, and they 
had arranged Her Highness’s toilette to suit the English taste 
and in accordance with their own, and no doubt some of the 
trousseau was prepared in England, as the bride’s personal 
luggage was reported to be contained in one hair trunk! though, 
like all German ladies, she was provided with a large stock of 
house linen. 

As the cortege approached London, it was not surprising 
that the Princess grew alarmed at the ordeal before her, and 
as she caught sight of St. James’s Palace, the Duchess of 
Hamilton, noticing her pale and frightened countenance, smiled 
encouragingly upon her. 

With ready wit the Princess answered : 

“My dear Duchess, you may laugh; you have been married 
twice, but it is no joke to me!” 

In all the Court ceremonies and festivities we find mention of 
the Duchess of Hamilton, until, by the succession of her 
husband to the title of Argyll, we lose sight of her former 
dignity, and must consider the new home over which she 
reigned, and the family with which she was now allied. Two 
of her sons became successively Dukes of Hamilton, and her 
only daughter was Countess of Derby, and as by her second 
husband she had a son, Duke of Argyll, the once poor and 
unknown Irish girl became the mother of three dukes, and until 
her death in 1785 she retained her great beauty and maintained 
her influence in Society. 

A correspondent at that period writing from Marseilles relates 
that on the occasion of some festivity to which the ladies in the 
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house were bidden, “the Duchess retired to dress and came 
down to coffee in all her splendour, and I was so struck that I 
said she seemed just as when I first saw her Duchess of 
Hamilton, less aided then, perhaps, than now!” And she 
goes on to say, “ I have never seen anyone so completely beautiful 
before.” 

The family into which the Duchess entered on her second 
marriage was almost as great and important as that of her first 
husband, and indeed the Clan Campbell were all powerful in 
Scotland from an earlier period than that at which the Hamiltons 
crossed the Border. 


Inverary Castle, the princely home of the Dukes of Argyll, 
stands on the side of Loch Fine, and has been for centuries the 
chosen residence of the Campbells, and was an inhabited place 
of some importance in the Fourteenth Century, when the 
eccentric Colin Jongallach resided there, of whom many 
marvellous exploits and odd whimsicalities are accepted tradi- 
tions ; and among the most extraordinary, it is said, that he 
burnt down the house at Inverary in order to have an excuse 
for entertaining the O‘Neils from Ireland in his magnificent camp 
equipage, though of what it consisted we find no record. In 
later years a very disastrous fire again raged in the castle, doing 
serious damage, and consuming very many precious relics of 
antiquity. Many important events in Scotch history are 
connected with the spot, while the heroic deeds of the family are 
too numerous to enumerate. The wonderful composure of the 
Marquis of Argyll up to the hour of his execution formed 
the subject of a well known picture on the walls of the Academy 
some few years ago when “ The last sleep of Argyll” attracted 
much attention. It is said that his wife asked for his gold 
buttons as he was leaving the prison, to which he replied, “ Is 
this a time for such a request ?” But at the scaffold, remembering 
her wishes, he took them from his sleeves and sent them to her. 

In Scott’s “Legend of Montrose” he says how Captain 
Dalgetty might have marked the noble Gothic castle, with its 
varied outline, embattled towers and double courts, so much 
more striking than the present mansion, thus alluding to the 
original castle, which stood on the same spot, a castle where the 
Earl of Argyll entertained Queen Mary for the sport of deer- 
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hunting ; but all trace of the former castle was destroyed in 1770 
when Archibald, Duke of Argyll, commenced the more modern 
residence which still exists, beginning its foundation in 1745, but 
in consequence of the disturbed state of the country, the works 
were stopped for some years, but finally completed at a great 
cost, no less than £300,000 being estimated as the sum expended. 
The natural beauties of the landscape which surround the 
castle are enhanced by the trees planted by the great Marquis of 
Argyll, now fine specimens of their species. The castle is a 
large square building, flanked at each corner by fine towers, 
while in the centre a hall rising high with its glazed roof is a 
special feature, and here is the wonderful collection of arms, etc., 
of which a part was burnt in 1872. When Pennant visited this 
part of Scotland he gave it as his opinion that in time the 
castle would be magnificent. We have the opinion of Queen 
Victoria on its beauties and its arrangements, for the visits paid 
to Inverary since Princess Louise married the Marquis of 
Lorne are fully detailed in HeriMajesty’s Diary. The Queen 
says “it is splendid; the Loch is very wide, and straight before 
you a fine range of mountains.” Others have been less pleased 
than Her Majesty, for Mr. Buchanan pronounces Inverary to be 
“that most depressing of fish-smelling Highland towers,” while 
Mr. Smith concludes his remarks by saying it is “rather pretty, 
has good inns, and a ducal residence which cannot boast much 
architectural beauty.” This is no doubt true, as the building 
is massive and of grey stone; its plans were made by Adam, 
and the interior arrangements are specially good, and in 
perfect keeping with the building. The hall is a grand apart- 
ment, hung with weapons and armour, but modernised by the 
introduction of a billiard-table. 

The grounds and gardens attract much notice, while a tract of 
land is shown which the Lords of Breadalbane had secured for 
their own, so that when visiting his brother Chief, their respective 
attendants might have no excuse for quarrelling on the arrival 
of a large suite in the Campbell establishment, but might remain 
encamped close at hand during the time of Lord Breadalbane’s 
stay. 

Both at Hamilton and at Inverary there are some lovely 
portraits of its former mistress, whose extraordinary beauty 
won her such admiration, and secured such brilliant alliances. 
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Professional DLadyp-killer, 
A STORY IN TWO PARTS. 


By ETHEL MARRYAT. 
PART II. 


WIEN the morninz dawns it is with a strange feeling of discon- 
that Doreen dresses herself for the Henley picnic. The day 
has fulfilled its part munificently and has left nothing to be 
desired in the shape of weather, but bright days do not make 
bright minds, no matter how much they may contribute to the 
conditions of enjoyment. True joy comes from within, and it is 
from this source that Doreen is conscious that failure comes ; 
she has purchased her pleasure at the expense of another per- 
son’s, and behold! it is gone in the gaining! 

Self-satisfaction, that mainspring of content, is denied her, and 
pleasurable circumstances are insufficient to atone for the want 
of it. 

Even towards the person of the Major she is conscious of a 
certain revulsion of feeling, regarding him as she does as the 
primary cause of her self-dissatisfaction. Women, never too 
reasonable in any of the functions of life, are absolutely wanting 
in any quality of the kind where their personal emotions are 
concerned. They love without reason and they dislike on 
equally insufficient grounds, and neither time nor circumstance 
are necessary to the development of either sentiment in their 
illogical minds, and Doreen is no exception to the rule. And so 
it comes to pass that the day, which in anticipation has been 
thronged with delight, is entered upon with listlessness, and 
overshadowed with regret. 

Langley’s birthday! It is the first he has spent without her! 
It shall be the last—is the resolve she makes! 

But Doreen is young and healthy, and strongly as these feel- 
ings hold her, they are bound to yield in some measure to sur- 
rounding influences, of which the Major’s is scarcely the least 
prominent. His marvellous tact again stands him in good stead 
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and as a host he exerts himself so genuinely to make things 
pleasant, that Doreen feels that something is due to him in that 
character, and rouses herself to contribute what small personal 
share she can to the success of the day. 

The other guests are very much like the ordinary run of 
people, although to the jaundiced eye with which she views them 
they appear vastly uninteresting. Pretty, fashionable girls, 
good-looking, gentlemanly men, with just a sufficient sprinkling 
of severe matrons and languishing spinsters to act as a foil to 
these others, and give leaven to the lump. 

The comic element is supplied—unintentionally, it must be 
owned—by a doctor, who, unaccustomed to river entertainments 
and ways generally, has put in an appearance in a top hat, and 
suffering, in consequence, a temporary ostracism, has felt a 
strong desire to assume the position of a pursued ostrich. This 
consolation being, however, denied him, he seeks partial con- 
cealment in the skirts of the Hon. Miss Tatterton. Miss Tatter- 
ton is fat and forty, with dyed ringlets and a complexion so 
thickly covered with powder and paint that, as an irrepressible 
youth remarks, “the epidermis could be reached with nothing 
less than a harrow.” To the unprejudiced eye Miss Tatterton 
would appear what she is—unmitigatedly vulgar—but as the 
daughter of a long line of barons, her gaudy attire, her yellow 
silk gloves, the waving poppies of her bonnet and the profuse 
dispiay of sapphires and diamonds at all points of her person, 
are tolerated as an allowable eccentricity on the part of great- 
ness. 

“What a pity she can’t pin her pedigree on to her back! It 
might avoid some awkward mistakes!” whispers Bobby Arm- 
strong to Doreen. 

Bobby is there with a sprinkling of the yeunesse dorée, youth- 
ful, genuine Bobby, whom she welcomes with an almost undue 
cordiality, so inflating, thereby, that young gentleman’s self- 
importance that a repetition of the frog and bull episode seems 
imminent. 

But he attaches himself to her, consequently, with a persistence 
for which she is grateful, avoiding as it does any ¢éte-d-téte with 
the Major. 

She is ill at ease when with him; there is a consciousness of 
strained relations, and a_gulf of which he cannot possibly divine 
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the cause, originating as it does in her own mind and of which 
she fears he may demand some explanation. 

Major Ferrison has noticed that Miss Masters is not in what 
he would call “good form,” but the fact does not displease him. 
Depression is invariably one of the phases through which 
his victims are destined to pass, and generally when their pitiable 
condition has become aware to themselves. He cannot doubt 
the bent of Miss Masters’ mind towards himself; her presence 
at the picnic is sufficient proof of his influence over her, and were 
he given to indulge in any but well-regulated emotions he would 
be sensible of a feeling of elation, mingled with expectations of 
a very sanguine nature. 

“Oh! I’m so hungry!” exclaims a pretty girl in blue, whose 
slender proportions are not suggestive of the capacity which 
after events prove her to possess, looking with longing eyes at 
a basket of fruit which is being offered for sale. 

“Poor Williams!” whispers Bobby to Doreen, as the young 
fellow who is acting as her cavaliere servente produces five 
shillings, the price demanded for the peaches on which the 
object of his admiration is already feasting in anticipation, “he'll 
pay dearly for his whistle if he has to satisfy the cravings of 
Miss Munroe’s inner man during the day.” 

Williams is a City clerk, one of the well-looking, dancing 
species, who goes everywhere on nothing. His arithmetical 
mind has made a hasty calculation—with that silver crown has 
departed his last hope of cigarettes for the remainder of the 
week and, too youthful for dissimulation, a shade falls across his 
boyish countenance and somewhat modifies his spirits for the 
rest of the day. 

“Isn't it all pretty?” says Doreen, charmed with a scene to 
which novelty lends a double attraction. Indeed it would be 
difficult to imagine anything more bright, more vivacious. 

Major Ferrison’s launch has taken up a position some distance 
from the immediate crowd of boats. In front stands the bridge, 
crowded with vehicles and foot passengers, a swarm of excited 
human beings. To the right, a long stretch of green bank, the 
lower portion mere pasture land, the upper shewing the trim, 
well-kept lawns of private landowners, the fine old trees with 
which they are either surrounded or interspersed forming a good 
background for the numberless boats, gay with many-coloured 
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flags and carrying live cargo no less brilliant, the costumes of 
the women vying with the blazers of the men in vividness of 
colouring. 

Beyond—the lawn, with its fashionable crowd of smartly‘ 
dressed people, and its band. To the left, a bare, uninteresting 
bank, guiltless of trees or shade, devoted chiefly to the rabble, 
where swings and Aunt Sallies, fortune-telling gipsies and nigger 
minstrels are to be found, and along which a yelling, excited 
crowd follows each race and encourages its favourites with 
cheers and exhortations. 

Everyone is interested, but on board the launch none are the 
less conscious of inward cravings which early rising and hurried 
breakfasts have stimulated to the exclusion of all other forms 
of comfort. 

A piteous enquiry on the part of Miss Munroe: “When are 
we to have lunch? Im starving!” although received with a 
general laugh, entitles her to the gratitude of the entire com- 
munity, who feel that they have spoken with one voice, and an 
almost immediate descent to lunch is the gratifying result. 

The meal, which commences in solemn silence, ends in some- 
thing like polite uproar. Its effect is Pentecostal on the 
majority, whose tongues are unloosed with miraculous swiftness. 

The doctor, temporarily relieved of his hat, blossoms into 
unexpected jocularity ; the faces of matrons grow unbecomingly 
red under the combined influence of sun and champagne; Miss 
Tatterton’s poppies have an increased inclination to vibrate, 
noticeably in the direction of the doctor. There is much laughter 
when a missing jug of “cup” is found under the seat of an old 
gentleman of strong teetotal principles, “ non-bigoted,” as Mr. 
Armstrong suggests, but the utterance of “ Edward” from his 
better half at the other end of the table (she generally calls 
him Ted), in tones of solemn and prophetic meaning, warn the 
company that the offender will not go unpunished and secures 
him a good deal of silent sympathy. 

“TI like a girl with a good appetite, don’t you?” whispers 
Bobby to Mr. Williams, with a knowing wink in that direction 
of the table where Miss Munroe is committing honest acts of 
demolition on the various dishes. “I can’t stand the affected 
Misses who ‘toy’ and ‘trifle’ with their food when they are out, 
and make periodical raids upon the larder when at home.” But 
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Mr. Williams’s assent is a sickly one; he hasn’t forgotten the 
five shillings. 

“TI hate girls who say they never powder! Don’t believe 
them!” says a strong-minded American girl, deliberately pro- 
ducing her powder puff and applying it to her face. 

The body of matrons feel indignant, and look it; the girls 
laugh, envy the improved condition of Miss Hammond’s skin, 
and secretly wish that Fate had assigned them an equal amount 
of moral courage, or the opportunity of using their own puffs, 
which in this instance would perhaps better answer their 
purpose. 

An attempt on the part of the American girl to make a speech, 
proposing the health of the host, is followed by the adjournment 
to the deck of almost the entire party. 

Doreen’s last glimpse into the saloon shews her the figures of 
Miss Tatterton and Dr. Jolly, shaking hands across the table 
with an enthusiasm which owes its origin to the excellence of 
the wine. 

Major Ferrison, who has hitherto allowed his duties as host to 
monopolise him, now feels that the time has come when he may 
devote himself somewhat to his own enjoyment, and as the means 
to secure the end asks Doreen to come with him for a row. 
She is glad to acquiesce, since to do so insures a temporary 
escape from the uncongenial society and somewhat forced hilarity 
of the launch. 

She is always conscious of a certain amount of restfulness and 
repose in the society of Major Ferrison ; his power of adapting 
himself to the mood of his companion is one of his most valuable 
qualifications. 

They set out, and for a time so complete a silence is main- 
tained between them that Doreen falls into a reverie, to which the 
thythmical splash of the oars forms a pleasant accompaniment, 
and rouses from it to find that Cup Island is past, Henley and 
its gay crowd have, for the time, ceased to be, and that she and 
her companion are enjoying an absolute solitude @ deux. 

The Major proposes that they shall rest for a while and 
Doreen assents; the boat is tied to the trunk of a tree whose 
leaves afford a charming shelter from the glare of the sun, and 
she settles herself down into her seat, idly throwing the steering 
ropes from her and experiences a sensation of relief at the 
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change of scene and circumstance. The heat and noise and 
excitement of the day have tired and bewildered her; there is a 
delightful sense of rest, both mental and physical, in the com- 
plete silence, only broken by the occasional chirp of bird or 
insect or the gentle splash of some small fish, whose gambols 
leave their trace upon the water’s surface, in an ever-widening 
circle; above and around her are trees, the branches of some 
forming a network over her head, through which the sun glints 
here and there, whilst others, bending over the water, dip their 
graceful boughs into its cool depths. 

The figure of the Major, laid at full length in the boat, with 
his arms thrown above his head, is not the least pleasant point 
in the picture. His air is one of easy abandon, the white 
flannels show off to advantage his manly, well-knit frame, 
and the dark eyes that glow from under the straw hat which 
is tilted over his brow rest upon Doreen’s face with an earnest- 
ness that makes her almost uncomfortable, so intense is their 
gaze. 

He is certainly not as unconscious as Miss Masters of how 
pretty a picture she forms, as she leans over the boat’s side, 
letting one white hand dabble in the cool water, and with the 
other imperfectly shading her face from the small rays of sun- 
light that pierce through the leaves and rest so lovingly on her 
bright hair. 

The constraint that has existed between them during the day 
disappears in this congenial solitude; their surroundings bring 
them more ex rapport, and, though little is said, the same is felt 
by them both. 

Major Ferrison certainly deals in effective silences, but he 
never condescends to be foolish. His remarks, when made, are 
mostly to the point and on this occasion, when he feels that 
Doreen has overcome the temporary revulsion of feeling towards 
him, of which some mental chimera on her part has been the 
cause, he breaks into a talk, which in so little voluble a person 
is a perfect flow of eloquence. 

Doreen is interested in spite of herself. Tales of town and 
camp life, accounts of skirmishes, even of one or two actions which 
form part of Major Ferrison’s military experiences, have a charm 
for her beyond their novelty, for Doreen’s sympathies are quickly 
enlisted on the side of courage and trust, and through the Major’s 
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efforts to depreciate himself, she gathers the fact that he has not 
failed either in one or the other. 

The undoubted influence which he possesses over her assumes 
dangerous proportions; she feels it impossible to harbour any 
mistrust of him or his motives whilst in his presence. “ He could 
be my evil genius!” she thinks to herself once, when encountering 
the glance of his dark eyes. 

“And to-morrow you go?” The words are spoken quite 
irrelevantly and as if but the open expression of part of Major 
Ferrison’s train of thought. 

“Tell me one thing,” he continues, half raising himself so as to 
have a better view of the face she has turned away from him, 
“that you are not sorry you stayed !” 

“No—o—I am not sorry,” she answers, but so hesitatingly 
that he looks disappointed, and she feels that she has been un- 
gracious. After all—all that he has done has been for her 
pleasure, and for that she owes him, at least—thanks. 

“No, I am not sorry,” she repeats, but in a far different tone. 
“T am almost glad! You have been so kind! I can never 
thank you enough or forget it!” 

“What nonsense! It has only been another form of selfishness 
on my part. Tell me how to forget you and I shall be grateful !’’ 

An awkward pause—In the meantime, the sun, darting a 
few dazzling, indignant rays at an unmindful world, sinks slowly 
in a pageant of golden and purple and crimson splendour. A 
little rustling wail goes through the leaves at his departure: a 
deep consciousness between the occupants of the boat makes 
speech impossible for a time. 

“Doreen!” The name slips out so naturally that she cannot 
seem to take offence at it, “tell me, how am I to live without 
you ?” 


The Major, by this time, is almost at her feet, and possesses 
himself as he speaks of the hot little hand that lies idly on her 
knee. 


“Hush!” she says, “you must not speak to me like that! I 
must not listen!” and she tries to disengage her hand, but his 
fingers close more strongly over it. “Besides, you do not 
know P 

“T only know,” he interrupts, with, for him, quite unusual 
vehemence, “I only know that I love you.” 
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“That must be a mushroom growth that springs so quickly 
into existence,” she rejoins. 

“ As if love was to be measured by weeks or years,” says 
Major Ferrison. “There may be an affection that is bred from 
long association and habit, but it is not love. Leander did not 
take long to love Hero, yet he died for her sake. Doreen——” 
pronouncing her name with an intonation that is pathetic in 
its entreaty. 

“Yes?” she asks, bending over him with no sound of dis- 
pleasure in her voice, her whole attitude and tone expressive of 
yielding. 

Major Ferrison feels his advantage and makes use of it. He 
knows, as well as she does, that the love and faith which are 
built on the rock of years are almost obscured by this present 
and powerful influence. 

“ Say that you are not altogether indifferent to me.” 

“But I am not, I am not,” she answers excitedly, clasping her 
hands as if to give emphasis to her words. 

“ Then before we part give me one kiss.” 

The Major is very near her now; how it has come about she 
hardly knows, but his arm half encircles her waist, his eyes look 
into hers with a passionate glance that her own cannot mect. 
She feels herself without even the wish for resistance, and before 
she almost realizes what it is that he asks of her, his lips have 
closed on hers in a passionate kiss. And even as they do so, 
there passes before Doreen’s mental vision the face of Langley 
Gee, white and drawn as she has never seen it in life, and recalls 
her to herself and the consciousness of her disloyalty to him with 
a pang of wild regret. 

She has done what no time can ever undo! That one kiss 
has robbed her of the maiden purity which no after years can 
ever give her back! In one minute, as the truth comes across 
her in a lightning flash, the transitory feeling, awakened by the 

man at her side, dies and leaves room for nothing but contempt, 
mingled with something almost like hate. Women, once con- 
vinced of their own weakness, invariably turn vicious towards 
the convincer. 
The Major is aware that he has made a faux pas; he notices 
the change that has come over her. The effect on himself is 
totally different. Heis only conscious of a desire to have her 
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once more within his embrace, to feel again the pressure of her 
young warm lips to his. But he reads her too well not to know 
that at present his best policy is to respect her change of mood 
and humour it. 

“Tt giows chilly,” says Doreen, in a stiff constrained voice, 
“shall we rejoin the others ?” 

He answers her by getting everything in readiness and suiting 
the action to the word. 

But it is a matter of some time and difficulty, for as they 
reach the course they find the indefatigable Thames Conservancy 
clearing it for the forthcoming race and their boat becomes 
jammed amongst a crowd of others. 

Cries of “Look out sir!” “Hold hard, sir!” “Sorry!” 
“Look where you’re going!” and others of a less polite nature 
resound on every side. Major Ferrison keeps in the bow of the 
boat, warding off the collision, which would otherwise have been 
unavoidable, and Doreen finds herself in a direct line with the 
occupants of another boat, two girls, whose voices, lowered to a 
whisper, are nevertheless distinctly heard by her. 

“There’s Major Ferrison,” says one girl to her companion. 

“Brute!” says the other, with emphasis. 

Doreen has no liking for the 7é/e of eavesdropper, but on the 
present occasion it is unavoidable and she is obliged to listen to 
what follows. 

“What a vicious remark! What has he done to you?” 

“Oh, nothing! I’m not one of his admirers.” 

“T thought everyone liked him—why don’t you ?” 

“I know too much about him; my cousin is in the same 
regiment. They call him the sleuth hound, because if he once 
sets his mind on a woman, no matter who or what she may be, 
he never leaves off until he has run her to earth. His only 
motive, apparently, is personal gratification ; he has never been 
known to have had ‘intentions.’ Unfortunately, he knows his 
business so well that I believe he occasionally even deceives 
himself. He broke the heart of a woman I know, just for a 
whim, but I am bound to confess that it was all done in such a 
gentlemanly way that there was very little to bring against 
him. The fact, however, remains, and ever since then the sight 


of Major Ferrison has created but one desire in me—that I might 
be a man for five minutes.” 
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The shouts which follow the passing race drown the remainder 
of the sentence, but Doreen guesses the purport of it, and is glad 
when they are able to extricate themselves from the crowd and 
pursue their own way. When they reach the launch tea is being 
served. 

“Oh, come along!” shouts Miss Munroe, with her mouth full 
of bread and butter, “or you'll get nothing. I was positively 
fainting from inanition.” 

Doreen is glad of the tea, still more glad to think that the 
day is nearing its close. Preparations are already being made 
for departure. 

She looks forward with eagerness to the morrow, which is to 
bring Langley and the opportunity of the “amende” which is 
due to him. Can anything ever make amends for the disloyalty 
-of that passionate kiss? How much she has lost in that one 
moment of weakness. But to-morrow! Alas! for our to-morrow 
and the resolves of which they are more often the grave than 
the fulfilment! 

When they reach the crowded station, Major Ferrison takes 
her under his guardianship, with the evident intention of not 
relinquishing it to anyone. His day has been a disappointment 
to him and he is at a loss to understand her attitude towards 
himself. He finds her utterly unapproachable, polite and 
pleasant, but in a manner that makes him only the more 
sensible of the gulf that has arisen between them. Outwardly 
intangible, it is in itself so real that he can hardly realize that 
the pale, pretty girl, who answers him with polite society speeches 
and smiles, is the same Doreen who, only last night, looked at 
him with eyes expressive of so dangerous and so sweet a 
sympathy. 

The Major’s self-confidence receives for once a salutary shock, 
but its effect is lost in more stirring emotions. Doreen’s indif- 
ference mortifies him beyond expression, and fans his liking for 
her into something almost like love; whereas her interest in 
him, his influence over her, are past and have left no feeling but 
contempt. 

Major Ferrison has piqued her fancy and stimulated her 
coquetry, but he has never touched her heart, and the conversa- 
tion on the river, coming at the moment that it did, seemed to her 
like a revelation of the gospel, and carried with it proportionate 
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weight. Even the womanly pity, which the evening before had 
proved her vulnerable point, seemed now to have disappeared, 
although the Major is in much more real need of it. To think 
that she has parted with her self-esteem to a man whose métier 
is conquest and to whom she is but one of a crowd ! 

Looking back, in after days, the events of that night seem like a 
dream to Doreen, and yet so vivid a one that every trifling circum- 
stance stands out in detail. The journey to Town in the crowded 
train, the drive afterwards through the busy, lighted streets, 
looking out on a million stars and a clear pale crescent moon, 
her thoughts full of Langley and his birthday feast, and in 
which she betomes so engrossed, that the stoppage of the 
carriage before their own door brings her to herself with a 
shock. She has almost forgotten that Major Ferrison accom- 
panies them home to supper. 

She walks mechanically into the dining-room and as mechani- 
cally tears open a telegram which is waiting for her. 

“Came mid-day, miss,” says John, in answer to her inquiry. 

She reads it slowly, once, twice, thrice, then passes her hand 
across her face in a dazed way, and Major Ferrison notices that 
every vestige of colour has left it. 

“My God!” she says, and the pink paper flutters from her 
hand. “My God!” 

But still she does not move ; she seems turned to stone. 

Her inanimateness frightens Major Ferrison; he advances 
towards her, and with genuine entreaty speaks her name 
“ Doreen.” 

Then she puts out her hands as if to repulse him. 

“Don’t touch me,” she says in a hoarse voice, with a look of 
horror, “don’t speak to me, don’t come near me!” 

* * * “ + . 

Disappointment is the inauguration of Langley’s birthday and 
it comes in the form of Doreen’s letter. 

After receiving it (he has not yet risen) he turns himself 
round and attempts another doze, trying by the medium of 
pillows and warm coverings, to shut out the disagreeable 
reflections that it has brought in its train, and to find oblivion in 
sleep. But sleep does not come and the thoughts still obtrude 


themselves with ever increasing persistency, and make inaction 
unbearable. 
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A delightful morning—the same bright sun that is favouring 
Major Ferrison’s picnicing projects, shines down upon him, 
with the more agreeable accompaniment of the twitter of con- 
tented birds and the pleasant hum of a newly-awakened world. 
There is a freshness in the early morning air which ought to 
invigorate a weaker organization and a less sanguine tempera- 
ment than his own, but he seems unconscious of its influence 
The tenour of his thoughts is not in keeping with pleasant 
sights and joyous sounds ; in them he finds no panacea for the 
dumb ache which fills him. 

True it is that he himself has been the forger of his own 
death warrant, that it is in accordance with his wish that she 
should please herself that Doreen stays in Town—but lovers’ 
assertions are made but to be contradicted, and Langley, 
superior to none of the weaknesses of his position, has almost 
counted that this magnanimity on his part will call forth a 
similar expression on hers. 

The fact of her absence is not the sore point, but that she 
should voluntarily have elected to give preference to another 
man’s wishes before his own. Langley, for a young man very 
hopelessly in love, is not given to unreasonable jealousy, but 
with the perspicacity of a lover he instinctively feels that Major 
Ferrison is a rival who is likely to prove dangerous, and this 
reflection leads him into such a tormenting train of thought 
that he is obliged to put it away with the same persistency with 
which it recurs. He does not blame Doreen—his love for her 
partakes too much of the nature of worship to allow him to 
see her faults, and her condescension in caring for him at all is 
a subject of such wonderment that he has difficulty sometimes 
in persuading himself that it is true. With a view of giving 
fancy the prosaic but comforting substantiality of fact, he walks 
round to the stables and orders out the mare (Miss Doreen’s it 
is called) which is destined for the use of that young lady when 
she shall come and take up her position as mistress of his 
house. In doing something for his absent lady he finds a 
certain amount of comfort, and it results in thoughts of so 
tender a nature that a softened mood succeeds to bitterness of 
feeling. 

But not for long. Lovers have a peculiar aptitude for self- 
torment, and when, after a gallop across the fresh green grass, 
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the mare settles down to a quiet amble, Langley finds unsatis- 
factory reflections crowd upon him with renewed force. 

Doreen is passing her day in the hated presence of Major 
Ferrison, subject to his fascinations, surrounded by his attentions, 
perhaps listening to his avowals of love, and the idea is so in- 
tolerable to him that, smarting under the pain of it and scarcely 
conscious of what he is doing, he digs his spurs into the 
sides of the mare with a viciousness with which she is totally 
unacquainted and which she resents accordingly. 

Away she goes, and it is some minutes before he can reduce 
her to order—even then it is of a very superficial kind, for the 
mare has a spice of the devil in her and will answer to nothing 
but gentle treatment and alight hand. From Langley, hitherto, 
she has received no other, but to-day he is not himself; disap- 
pointment has told on his usually sweet temper and the mare 
bears the brunt of it. He determines to take her across 
country by way of reducing some of the superfluous restless- 
ness which she is exhibiting and which is annoying him. The 
mare, however, is not amenable either to coaxing or coercion; 
she is still chafing under the injustice of his unprovoked attack 
on her, and resorts to her old habit of refusing. Langley, 
scarcely prepared for it, narrowly escapes being shot over the 
fence he has put her at into the ditch beyond, and in his present 
irritable mood the result is exasperation. 

He sets his teeth and rides her once more straight at it, 
applying the spurs so sharply to her sides when she hesitates, 
that she jumps like a cat into the air and, taking the fence, falls 
short and rolls with her rider into the ditch beyond. 

Langley’s feats and falls in the hunting-field are so frequent 
and so well known, that a labourer eating his mid-day meal 
under a hedge on the other side of the field, does not appear to 
be much moved by the occurrence. It is only when the mare 
extricates herself and breaks away in a gallop towards home, 
and the figure of Mr. Gee remains apparently motionless, that 
he bestirs himself to go to his assistance: when he finds him 
not only motionless, but perfectly unconscious, he becomes 
alarmed and makes with all speed for the house, where the 
arrival of Miss Doreen’s mare, riderless, has already caused a 
panic amongst the servants asto the fate of their young master. 
That same young master slowly recovers consciousness, to 
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find himself perfectly alone, and it is some moments before 
he can realize his whereabouts or recollect how he came to find 
himself in that position. Then memory returns, and with ita 
deathly faintness and asense of numbness about his limbs, that 
warn him that movement would be impossible. There is another 
kind of warning, too, that comes to the brave young heart, lying 
there so pale and still in the June sunshine, from which the 
fence only partially shades him. Langley has been present at 
one or two fatal accidents in the hunting-field ; he has learnt 
the meaning of that strange numbness, and he knows now that 
he is hurt, even unto death, but he does not shrink or feel any 
fear. 

When they find him, he is perfectly conscious and perfectly 
calm, and after they have laid him on the bed from which he 
rose but a few hours before—so strong, so young, and so full of 
hope and promise, he turns to the doctor and asks : 

“ How long ?” 

“What do you mean, my dear fellow?” says the man of medi- 
cine, evading the question. 

“Don’t pretend to misunderstand me, please. How long 
have I to live? Come, Mortimer. Tell me the truth. We 
have always been friends.” 

“ About twenty-four hours,” in a voice which even professional 
training cannot render quite calm. 

“Thank God! Send for Doreen at once.” 

After that he lies patiently for a time, then becomes more 
restless as the hours pass and ever and anon turns his eager 
eyes towards the door. 

“ Mortimer.” 

“Yes, old chap.” 

“Tf I should be dead when she comes, give her my dear love 
and tell her I am glad she stayed. You won’t forget that? It 
seems hard to leave her, but God knows best,” and he sighs. 

No word of complaint, no murmur against the Divine Will 
that asks no less than the surrender of his young life, bright 
with so many hopes and promises! Surely often in these 
supreme moments the creature comes near in divinity to the 
God from whom it emanated ! 

The hours drag by—slowly enough to Doreen, drinking her 
cup of bitter pleasure, unconscious of the hand that Fate has 
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laid on her—wearily, most wearily, to the poor boy who waits 
with feverish longing for her coming. He watches, almost 
with thankfulness, the shadows fall, the daylight die and the 
commencement of the night, which for him is to have no 
awakening. 

It is nearing morning; already a faint, faint streak of dawn is 
visible, and he falls into a doze. He wakes with a start, and 
Mortimer sees that a change has come, that the sands are run- 
ning out fast. The blue eyes, very filmy now, turn ever towards 
the door, with a fixed hopeless expression. Suddenly a light 
comes into them, an eager, happy look, and a step is heard 
coming up the stairs. 

Doreen has come, and is, even now, entering the room. She 
looks neither to the right nor to the left, she asks no question, 
she makes no sign, but she kneels down by the side of the bed 
and encircles with her arms the head and form of the man she 
loves ; gently, tenderly, reverently, and presses her lips to his 
eyes and mouth and forehead and speaks in a whisper of passion 
and despair. 

“My love—my darling!” 

No need to ask her if she cares! Langley, with the glaze of 
coming death dimming his eyes, sees the passionate love that 
illumines her face, hears the hopeless despair betrayed in her 
voice. 

“My beloved!” he murmurs, in tones so low that she has to 
strain her ears to catch them, yet she uttersno cry. She watches 
the grey shadows deepen round the mouth, the light die slowly 
from the blue eyes, fixed on her to the last with love, and makes 
no sound, 

She knows not exactly when the moment comes and she 
does not loosen her hold, but remains kneeling on until exhaus- 
tion overcomes her and she sinks into a sleep which is more 
unconsciousness than sleep. 

And the morning dawns, and the faint rays of light pierce the 
shutters and fall on the dead man’s face and the face of the 
living girl, almost as white and still. So they lie, the living and 
the dead, clasped in a close embrace, but the face of death wears 
a happy smile and the look of the living is that of despair ! 

* * ~ * * oo 


Is life all sad because one fatal weakness may have indirectly 
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been the cause of robbing us of our love and with it our hopes: 
of personal happiness ? 

I think not! There rises from the ashes of Doreen’s despair 
a pheenix, a better, truer self, who realizes in time that “ near to 
renunciation, very near, 


Dwelleth Eternal Peace.” 


God’s best gift, the power of loving unselfishly, comes to her and 
in it she finds the comfort and the pleasure of her life! Her 
own weakness has given her sympathy to understand the tempta- 
tion, her own anguish enables her to comfort the sufferer. 

Sumehow these long years, lived without the sound of Lang- 
ley’s voice, often filled with longing for the sight of his face, seem 
in reality lived near him. Death does not separate us from our 
loved ones ; it merely substitutes a spiritual for an earthly bond, 
an immortal communion for the nothingness of things seen. 

No; Doreen is not unhappy! When the first agony of re- 
morse and despair is over, God shews her that the awful conse- 
quences of her one error are not her doing, but the moving of 
His inscrutable Will; and in work for His creatures she finds 
content and peace! 

There. is one prejudice that she never overcomes ; her best 
friends often wonder what has bred in her such an unreasonable 
and violent aversion to cavalry officers. 

To Major Ferrison her prejudice is not so groundless as it may 
appears to others. 

Late events do not leave him absolutely heart-whole. Society 
is puzzled and alarmed at the depression of its Major and only 
reassured when, after a few months abroad, he returns and proves 
that in the interval he has shaken off everything but his weak- 
nesses. 

Vive le Majeur! 


THE END. 
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Baby Jack. 


By L. MACLEAN. 


CHAPTERS 1. 


‘* Of such is the kingdom of Heaven, 
No glory that ever was shed 
From the crowning star of the seven 
That crown the North World’s head, 
Showed ever beyond clouds riven 
So clear a Paradise: 
Earth's creeds may be seventy times seven, 
And blood have defiled each creed ; 
If of such be the kingdom of Heaven, 
It must be Heaven, indeed.” 


THE whortleberry bushes were heavy with fruit, and almost as 
thick as the purple heather that bloomed bravely in all its 
bright glory ’neath the sunlight on the broad Devon moors. 
The full rich green leafage of the trees was just beginning to 


show flecks of gold and russet here and there. Mushrooms 
were springing up nightly, the summer flowers had vanished 
from the hedgerows, the fern and bracken taken their place, the 
birds had ceased their warbling, while the Exe was rushing down 
from the moors, dashing its crooked way among the ruddy 
rocks, rushing across intervening corners, winding and bending 
through the deep hollow, in flood, when John Hawtrey returned 
from his first visit to London to his old farm in the sunny south 
of England, and imparted to his mother the astounding piece ot 
news that he was going to be married. Now, Mrs. Hawtrey was 
essentially a selfish woman, narrow-minded and old-fashioned. 
She did not like anything that interfered with her personal 
comfort and self-indulgence, and she did not like the idea of her 
son marrying. She was weak-minded, shrill-voiced, with pale, 
straw-coloured hair, a complexion ditto, light green eyes and 
sharp features. A prim, precise, worrying, hateful woman, with 
no settled purpose in life except, it seemed, to annoy and worry 
those brought into contact with her. With next to no intellect, 
one who would have made an excellent spinster of the tabby- 
cat-loving order, who was in no way fitted for wifehood and 
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motherhood, who made a mistake when she did marry, both for 
herself and her husband. He, after a while, seeing it was one 
that could not be remedied, cut the Gordian knot of his diffi- 
culties by dying quietly, leaving her with one child, the farm, 
and a comfortable income, the chief part of which was to revert 
to his son when he attained his majority. This had come to pass 
some six years before, but still Mrs. Hawtrey was mistress and 
had undisputed sway in the old house on the moor. 

Young John resembled neither parent, except that he had his 
father’s dark eyes and hair. There all resemblance stopped, for 
though easy-going and good-tempered as a general rule, when 
once he had set his heart on a thing, no power on earth turned 
him from it. He was obstinacy personified. He never worried 
about things, nor listened to another’s advice, nor perhaps studied 
the comfort and welfare of others when his own interests were at 
stake ; he said he would doa thing, and he did it, and listed 
not the least little bit in the world for the grief he caused. 
This was not through badness of heart, but from carelessness, 
for, 

‘** Sorrow is wrought 
By want of. thought 
As well as by want of heart.” 


He was thoughtless—there lay the secret. He was a fine 
young fellow, with perfect health, and loved sport, indulging in 
all that came in his way. He hunted the red deer in the moors 
above Porlock Bay, angled for trout in the Exe, tramped 
through the stubble after the partridges and black game, 
followed the hounds when he got the chance, and coursed 
his greyhounds after the timid rabbits, or popped at the black- 
birds and rooks when there was no better sport to be had. 

His mother grumbled little at his passion for out-of-door 
amusements, as it left her free to work her own sweet will at the 
farm,and manage matters there as she pleased. .She was fond 
of, and proud of, the old stone Tudor house, with its warm roomy 
porch of grey stone covered with a tangle of sweet-smelling 
blooms, its weather-beaten sides patched here and there with 
lichens, and its queer chimneys, where the starlings twisted 
their shining necks in comical fashion, and the sparrows 


built, while under the eaves the swallows twitted when summer 
was nigh. 
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It was eminently comfortable within, with a good, solid, old- 
fashioned comfort that spoke of easy circumstances, and the 
possession of several heirlooms that she prized, and was as 
careful of as though they were living creatures. 

The parlour, where she was sitting on that September evening 
when her son returned, and told her he was going to forswear 
bachelorhood and become a Benedick, was perhaps the cheeriest, 
cosiest room in the whole house. It was square, low-ceiled, 
panelled shoulder-high with time-blackened oak, and had a deep 
fire-place, a veritable ingle nook, where two or three could sit - 
and toast themselves through and through on chilly nights. The 
oaken furniture was of Queen Anne’s time; there was a long 
clock of more modern date, somewhere about the first George, 
and a carved sideboard of Elizabeth’s era, and a few bits of old 
china on the high mantel-shelf, that brightened the general 
duskiness somewhat. Mrs. Hawtrey was in the act of pouring 
cream into the teacups from a queer silver cow, when her son 
said : 

“Mother, I am going to be married!” 

“Good gracious, John! You don’t mean it!” she cried, 
setting the cream-jug down on the tray with a bang that made 
the teacups jingle. 

“Yes I do,” he replied, with that decision of manner which 
she well knew told his mind was quite made up, and not to be 
altered. 

“Dear me—dear me! Who is it?” 

“A girl I met in London.” 

“ Ah, that’s it, is it?” she grumbled, “I told you so. I 
knew something dreadful would come of your going to such a 
place as London !” 

“ Dreadful, mother!” he echoed, pleasantly. “Is my taking 
unto myself a wife such a dreadful thing ?” 

“T think it is, I think it is,’ she wailed, “ I’ve been mistress 
here thirty years, and now after all that time I’m to be turned 
out of my home for some chit of a girl you fancy for the 
minute you love, and whom you won’t care two straws for a 
year hence. 

“T don’t know about that, mater—I’m fond enough of her now. 
But don’t fret yourself, no one shall ever turn you out of your 
home. It is yours while you live,’ he said with much feeling, 
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for with all her faults he loved his mother dearly, and thought 
with the Arab that he could get a dozen wives, yet never have 
but ove mother. 

“That’s good of you, John,” she sobbed weakly, “ but—it— 
won't be the—same. I’ve worked and contrived for you, and 
managed household affairs all these years, and now she'll 
come between us and do it, and I shall be out in the 
cold !” 

“No, no, mother,” he assured her hastily. “You, of course, 
must still be chief. Maggie is very young—little more than a 
child, and doesn’t know much about housekeeping. Besides, 
she’s not very strong, so you'll have it all your own way. I am 
sure of that.” 

“What a queer kind of girl for you to choose,” she 
groaned. 

“She’s very, very pretty,” he said, half apologetically, “and— 
and—she seemed to like me, and long for the country ; and so 
one day I asked her if she’d be my wife and come and live here, 
in the heart of the country, further away from Town than she 
has ever been, and she said ‘yes’ after a while, and so it’s 
settled, and we’re to be married in November.” 

“Of course she’s poor?” put in Mrs. Hawtrey, who was now 
sufficiently relieved in mind to proceed with her occupation of 
creaming the tea. 

“Yes. She's Tutliffe, the lawyer’s, niece. He has a round 
dozen of his own, so there’s little enough for her to have; still, 
they all love her dearly, as I hope you will.” 

“TI can’t say I shall, John,” sighed his mother, dismally. 
“You're all I have in the world, and it seems to me that this 
Maggie Tutliffe is robbing me of you—coming between us to 
sunder our lives and ways.” 

“Nay, nay, mother. Think that she is coming to you as 
another child, and welcome her warmly.” 

But that the wretched, weak-minded little creature could not 
do. She would not go up to London for the wedding, and re- 
ceived the shrinking girl John brought home one short November 
day with grim and scant civility. Ostentatiously she took her 
place at the head of the table, and patronised her son’s wife, 
who was really mistress, as though she was some despised and 
unwelcome guest. 
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The young man was too happy for the time being, and too 
careless by temperament to notice the many slights his mother 
put on his wife as the winter days wore on, nor how quietly and 
cunningly she elbowed the poor child out of the position which 
she should have held towards her husband, making a mere non- 
entity of her, and snubbing her right roundly whenever his back 
was turned, until the girl, not knowing what he really wished, 
as he never expressed any wishes, stood aside, and became a 
cipher where she should have reigned supreme. 

All this had its effect on her, and the difference in her life, 
for her careless husband, when he found she was no longer the 
same merry companion—ready to walk with him over the moors, 
go afishing, watch the hounds as they coursed fleetly after the 
flying rabbits, or join in any pursuit she could—quietly accepted 
her timid refusals, which she made prompted thereto by her 
jealous mother-in-law, who had vowed to separate and keep 
apart those “whom God had joined together,” forgetting, in her 
anger, the next words, “let no man put asunder,” and who told 
the unhappy girl that she was in the way and only bothered 
John, and the young man went his own way alone, shooting, 
fishing, coursing as of yore, before he entered “the holy estate.” 

Maggie had been brought up with a dozen healthy girls and 
boys, and she missed their jovial companionship sadly, and the 
mirth and movement of the great city. Here, in the heart of 
beautiful Devon, she seemed buried alive, for she had no one to 
go out with, and no carriage or trap to drive, Mrs. Hawtrey 
contenting herself with pottering about the garden and sneering 
at lazy folk who drove in carriages, and the solitude and sadness. 
of her life told on her spirits, making her more melancholy day 
by day. 


CHAPTER II. 


‘‘ At rest on a distant shore.” 


ABOUT a year after Maggie’s marriage a tiny baby, a wee, 

dimpled, rosebud mite, with hands like a pink, crumpled flower- 

leaf, and feet like a doll’s, came to bless and console her with 

the touch of its little waxen fingers, and the glance from its blue 

eyes, so like her own soft orbs. And console her it did fora 

while, until Mrs. Hawtrey made the poor little child a {fresh 
18 
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instrument of torture and discord between the husband and 
wife. 

“It’s a poor, miserable little object,” she said contemptuously, 
one day when the baby was about three months old. “A 
wretchedly delicate, puny creature.” 

“He's a pretty little fellow,” smiled John, patting the soft 
cheek tenderly, and holding the frail, wee hand in his great 
sunbrowned one. 

“Pretty! pshaw! What's the good of a boy being pretty?” 
she queried in great scorn. “ A baby ought to be fat and strong 
and bonny. Not a bag of bones like your son.” 

“He will get on better when the warm weather comes. Like 
his mother he can’t bear the cold,” ventured Maggie with a wan 
smile, pressing the small bundle of lace and cambric to her 
bosom in a convulsively affectionate embrace. 

“What do you know about it?” snapped the elder woman 
sourly. “What experience, I should like to know, have you 
had with babies? Why none at all. I tell you that poor 
object is a thing to be ashamed of. Ashamed of! When John 
was his age he was a big, fine sturdy boy, with dimpled arms 
and bracelets of fat at his wrists.” 

“Oh, there’s time for improvement,” remarked young 
Hawtrey, but he was evidently influenced by his mother’s kind 
remarks, and inclined to be ashamed of the poor, helpless 
creature, that owed its being to him, casting on it a glance that 
was far from cordial, and more than half ashamed. 

“He doesn’t get the delicacy from you, John,” went on the 
wretched marplot. “I think you told me there is consumption 
in your wife’s family, it’s from her he inherits his puniness.” 

“He might get better if he went to the coast for a few weeks,” 
suggested the poor girl, fear and anxiety for the welfare of her 
offspring goading her on to this astounding piece of boldness. 

“Rubbish! You talk nonsense!” retorted Mrs. Hawtrey 
cruelly. “The child’s rickety, anyone can see that /e’// never 
grow to manhood, and I’m sure his back will be crooked the 
way you hold him. Lor! to think how girls get married who 
know nothing about children,” she groaned, forgetting that she 
had known nothing about them in “er young days, and was 
helped to what nursery knowledge she possessed by her 
husband’s mother, like most young women are. 
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Maggie crept away to her own little room up amongst the 
eaves after this last broadside, and wept bitter tears as she 
nursed the child. She loved her husband, but was not certain 
that he still cared for her, he seemed so indifferent to her and yet 
so attentive to his mother. But then the elder woman clung to 
him tenaciously, forced him to be attentive, while Maggie stood 
aside fearing to intrude unwelcome attentions, and so was ousted 
from her true position as wife, and became, in a way, a stranger 
to him, the man to whom she should have been all in all! 

Mrs. Hawtrey’s sarcasms had their effecton him. Day by 
day he took less notice of his little son, until at last he seemed 
hardly to be aware of his existence, and day by day the poor 
young mother grew to idolise the frail being committed to her 
care, more and more. He was her only solace and joy, and 
when he turned a year and began to toddle and chatter, she 
was wild with delight and would spend hours repeating nursery 
rhymes to him and singing funny little songs, his favourite was : 


‘* There was a little man, and he had a little coat.” 


The child would listen to this for an hour at a time, sitting on 


his mother’s lap clasping her hand and looking up into her face 
with his big, serious blue eyes, that had a look of other worlds 
in their soft, azure depths, and she, willing slave to his caprices, 
never tired of warbling to him, of telling him stories, of cooing 
at him and playing with him. But as the summer days glided 
by, and autumn came, she saw a change in the wee face. It 
grew thinner, a hectic colour flushed the cheeks, a cough racked 
the poor frame ; it was evident the child was wasting away. 

Frantic with despair, she appealed to the husband who was 
now little more than a stranger to her, to help her to save her 
darling. 

He at once sent for a doctor, who came, looked at the sick 
child, prescribed, shook his head and said, with professional 
brevity, “Consumption. No hope.” 

Who can realise a mother’s feelings when she knows there is 
no earthly hope for her child, her ov/y child. In some cases the 
agony of pain may be alleviated by the tender love of a husband 
who shares and softens the grief, or the solicitude of sisters, 
mother or father, but there was no alleviation of this sort for 
poor Maggie. 

18* 
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Alone she watched her child grow daily weaker and thinner. 
Alone she prayed in frantic terms to God to spare her one lamb 
or take heralso. Alone she tried to lighten his sufferings and 
bring a fleeting smile to his baby lips. Alone she listened to his 
moans and watched his restless tossings. Alone! and with a 
despair in her heart too deep for expression, a despair that made 
her wish they might both die together. 

At last, one evening as the sun was setting over the wooded 
hills, throwing across the clear sky bars of golden and rosy 
light, and the rooks came slowly home to roost, and the 
swallows to their nests under the eaves, she saw the end was 
nigh. 

“Mammy, sing to me,” murmured the child. 

“ Sing—darling ?” she repeated brokenly. 

“’Es. ’Bout ’ittle man and his toat,” and the poor, young 
mother, yielding to the pleading look in the blue eyes, already 
dim and misty with the shadows of approaching death, hugged 
the small wasted form closer to her breast and began, “There 
was a little man, and he had a little coat.” 

But she could get no further. The lump in her throat choked 
her utterance, sobs broke from her lips, and the tears fell from 
her eyes like a shower of rain, beating down on the child’s wan 
face. 

“Mammy, why ’ou ky?” he asked inquiringly, and then as 
silence followed, he lifted a tiny, soft hand and streked her wet 
cheek gently. 

“Poor Mammy. Dear Mammy. Don’t ky. Dack will bea 
dood boy—so—Mammy—not ky.” 

“My darling, you are a good boy.” 

“Den why ky?” ina low, tremulous murmur, with a wistful 
upward look from the dim orbs. 

“TI won't. I'll sing,” and clasping him still closer to her 
aching heart, as though to stay the fleeting soul, the wretched 
girl forced back the sobs bravely, and tried once again in 
breaking tones to sing the song he loved. 

“Toat,” he muttered softly, the small, waxen hands picking 
restlessly at the laces round her throat. “Toat. Sing Mammy 
—sing—Dack’s—a—dood—boy. Sing—sing,” and then the 
little golden head fell back heavily on her bosom, the waxen 
hands loosed their hold, the frail form grew limp, and glancing 
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down in terrible fear, she saw she need never sing to him again, 
that he_would never ask her to. 

Baby Jack was in heaven with the angels. 

Happy little Jack! Poor miserable mother! 

Ah! who could gauge the depth of sorrow in that sad heart 
as she gazed on the still form in her arms, the pale, wee face, 
closed eyelids, and frame of golden curls? She was bereft of her 
only earthly treasure, her only joy. He would never again 
twine his soft arms round her throat and kiss her lovingly, or 
babble his pretty baby chatter into her ear. He would never 
more wear the little shoes that lay beside her, and yet bore the 
imprint of the tiny feet that never again would run lightly at her 
call. No, he had left her for aye! He was dead! 

As the immensity of her loss dawned on her fully she gave 
a piercing cry and sank down insensible, still clasping the dead 
child to her breast. 

That merciful insensibility lasted for some time after the child 
was buried. But when at last reason was restored, it became 
apparent that she was heartbroken, and would not survive her 
son long. John Hawtrey awakened to some sense of duty, and 
the old fond love at the sight of her pale face and suffering, did 
all he could to rouse her, and make her interest herself in him 
and his affairs. But it was too late! The fell disease that 
swept off the little one had marked her for its own, and before 
summer came again to smiling Devon, with all its sweet sights 
and sounds, “ Mammy” lay sleeping with Baby Jack under the 
willows in God’s acre on the green hillside, and the daisies 
nodded their star-like heads, and the violets breathed their 
sweetest perfume as they blossomed in the sod above them. 
And John Hawtrey once more hunted the red deer in the moors 
above Porlock Bay, and angled in the Exe, and coursed his 
hounds after the flying rabbits, to all intents and purposes a 
bachelor, and once more his mother reigned supreme at the old 
farm without a rival and gave no thought to the dead girl whose 
young life she had blighted so ruthlessly. 
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The Parasites of Literature and Art. 


By ALFRED C. CALMOUR 
IT has been demonstrated by those learned in physiology, that 
every human being is a complete microcosm, and I have heard 
this theory so exhaustively treated that each part of the 
body was shown to afford sustenance to the thousands of 
parasites known to exist on humanity. Whether this be an 
absolute and indisputable fact I am unable to state, but the 
mere suggestion of such a theory forces one to look at the mode 
of existence followed by those human parasites who (unlike 
their prototypes, the scavengers of the human body), blur and 
blight, and ultimately destroy the very beings they fatten upon. 
In every way of life the parasite is found—in every art, in every 
profession. We see it in the court, the camp, the scat of justice, 
the theatre, and the temple. Even in the last resting place of 
the dead one finds it. Take a walk through any of our churches 
and read the gilded lettering on monument and entablature— 
just three or four lines of commonplace praise of the defunct, 
and a fulsome panegyric on the donor of the imperishable bit 
of marble. Every phase of life is haunted by the parasites in a 
more or less degree: for let it be understood even this creature 
shows a preference for certain modes of existence. It does not 
so readily affect the more arduous professions of mankind, but 
prefers to twine its octopus-like feelers round the delicate work 
of those great creative masters, famous in literature and art. 
There is much to fascinate in the atmosphere of “literature and 
art.” Such delightful society to entertain one at “7éunions” and 
“ at-homes ”—such paragraphic notoriety to be obtained through 
frequenting these entertainments. So much worship is often 
bestowed upon the false prophet of literature, the charlatan of 
art, and the quack doctor of music. Some one has said: 
“When a man is not great, and possesses no quality of worth, 
the next best thing is to associate with those who are possessed 
of such qualities—when one cannot create, to criticise and 
abuse the work of those who can.” Without doubt there is 
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wisdom in this sententious maxim, for so many thrive by 
following its teaching. But alas! how the elect suffer! Take 
the greatest man in literature England has produced— 
Shakespeare. No writer's work has been so _ discussed, 
annotated, commented upon, and be mangled as his. 

Your ninth-rate poetaster publishes a volume of discoveries 
and emendations. Your professor of literature emasculates 
the dialogue to enable it to be read in schools, while your 
Shakesperian scholar (save the word) produces an edition with 
new readings and wonderful elucidations, which go far to obscure 
the meaning of the original. So these parasites live their petty 
lives, stealing a little glow from the fire of genius. Let a great 
man die, be he poet, or painter, or writer of prose, and these 
parasites, in an aggressive trumpet-note, proclaim to the world 
their grief at the loss of this great and good man, the dear de- 
parted friend ; and the magazines are filled with essays and odes 
to his memory, while his coffin is strewn with zmmortelles and 
floral emblems, from men who would not have been admitted 
within his hall door had they presented themselves during his 
life. 

As in literature so in painting. These parasites affect the 
society of the master. They write some long-winded disquisi- 
tion upon the beauty of the great one’s work, they court his 
acquaintance by a despicable sycophancy and_ unblushing 
flattery, as they cry, “Oh, let us live in the light of your glory! 
we appreciate you and worship you,” while they know in their 
hearts they are ignorant impostors and inartistic liars; and these 
parasites scratch their names over the works of the immortals, 
and the world stands by and applauds the deed. 

There is another class of parasite living on the famous in 
literature and art. The self-elected censors—the “critic flies ” as 
Carlyle aptly terms them. I do not speak now of the hard- 
working professional critics and reviewers (who are an estimable 
body of men and women, performing difficult duties worthily), but 
of those dé/ettante scribes who, finding adulation an insufficient 
means of self-exaltation, set about abusing the object of their 
envious malignancy. These specious impostors attack the 
master’s work in essay form, in didactic commentaries, in pon- 
derous analysis and exhaustive reviews. The little world in 
which they live is thrilled by the announcement that Mr. W., or 
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Mrs. M., or Miss G., has perpetrated in “octavo, half calf” an 
analytical inquiry into the merits of the master to be attacked. 
Scan a page of this farrago of puerility, and every other line 
will be found to contain a self-laudatory account of the 
parasite’s own infinite cleverness; and by suppression and 
alteration, the master’s work is made to appear devoid of 
merit. 

Another favourite method of these parasites is to issue to the 
public (happily a very limited one) a volume of opinions of the 
masterpieces of the popular dead or living, No single soul has 
ever been known to express a desire to possess these opinions, 
and the world has been pleased to interpret the works of the said 
masters to its entire satisfaction. Still the volume must be 
issued, for the notoriety of the parasite depends upon this 
collection of flatulent revelation being cast upon the muddy 
waters of (obscure) publication. 

Perhaps, after all, the very being of the parasite depends 
upon its notoriety ; and as we see the starving wretch steal 
another’s property to prolong life, so these thieves of reputations 
filch, and belaud, and abuse, to find the means of existence. 
For, let it be “ marked, learned and inwardly digested,” notoriety 
brings a goodly number of invitations to the tables of the 
wealthy, and a successful parasite on literature or art can 
dine gratuitously four or five days a week, to say nothing 
of free lunches, teas and suppers. It is a worthy occupation, 
this buzzing around the noble and great—this scratching and 
defaming a nation’s masterpieces. Still, it thrives, and the im- 
posture is respected. 

Yet another mode of parasitic life is seen in the fraudulent 
creators of mediocre work—painters, authors, and musicians— 
who call in some friendly master to touch up their barren 
efforts before foisting them upon an unsuspecting public. One 
has been sickened by the sight of their daubs on the walls of 
the exhibitions, confounded by the audacity of their advertised 
works of fiction, and tortured by their inharmonious strains in 
the concert-room. These impostors are everywhere, and like 
their kin, the parasite, they live upon the master. 

There is a society for the cultivation of imposture and 
the development of the parasitic quality. At each meeting 
the hungry members struggle and fight for stale maccaroons, 
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and gorge themselves to repletion with mysterious compounds 
spread between layers of bread. How the true nature of this 
ravenous tribe of sycophants comes out on these festive oc- 
casions. I have listened with amazement to the chatter of their 
scandalous tongues, their lying declarations. I have counted a 
hundred parasites buzzing like flies and beslavering each other 
with sickly adulation, or tearing out each other’s vitals. These 
hundred hangers-on to the skirts of literature and art do not 
represent a tithe of the real number. Be present at the opening 
of a pictorial exhibition, witness the first representation of a new 
play, or follow in the funeral train of some celebrity, and the way 
is rendered impassable by their presence. 

One form of self-advertisement is especially affected by them 
—the public dinner to some successful man. What ingenuity 
is exercised by the parasite to find an adequate motive for 
feasting the desired great one. It will seize upon a contem- 
plated temporary absence—say a month at Brighton — and 
even a timely recovery from a headache will occasion a 
demonstration. 

Any excuse will do, so that the world is informed that the 
parasite is flourishing. Some readers will doubtless urge, in 
justification of the methods of these “flies,” that everyone has 
a right to live by the best means in his power, and that if loath- 
some toadyism, or contemptible attacks upon established 
reputations is the only means of supporting a person in all the 
odour of questionable satiety, small blame to him for adopting 
these methods of sustenance. I freely admit the logic of this 
argument, but at the same time do not see any reason why these 
parasites should exist at all. We thoughtlessly exterminate 
useful vermin, and millions of harmless little lives are sacrificed 
yearly. Then why not (at least morally) apply this exter- 
minating process to lives that are so noxious to true nobility, 
and so deadly to great reputations ? 
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“Gideon's Fleece.” 
A REMINISCENCE OF THE MAY MEETINGS. 


By EVA M. HENRY. 


“ THERE'S the front door bell! Somebody about the rooms I’m 
sure! Put ona clean apron, Sarah.” 

This command was certainly not uncalled for. Sarah, “ of 
No. 6 Bloomsbury Place, slavey,’ was and had been for some 
time engaged in the not very cleanly or improving-to-the-out- 
ward-woman occupation of sifting cinders in the back yard, 
under the personal supervision of Mrs. Briggs, also of No. 6, 
Bloomsbury Place, lodging-house keeper. 

“It might be Mr. ’Olford’s visitor. ’E expected a gennelman 
at four,” remarked Sarah, seeking to conceal the traces of her 
recent occupation. 

Mrs. Briggs followed her up the kitchen stairs, and, as was 
her wont when the front door bell rang, took up her position as 
listener behind a door at the top of the said stairs. 

Sarah was right in her supposition that the visitor was for the 
Reverend Mr. Holford, who had come up from the country for 
the May meetings and, as on his previous visits to the metropolis, 
occupied Mrs. Briggs’ dining-room. That Mr. Holford’s visitor 
was a gentleman, however, was not the case, for, on opening the 
door, about a dozen young women presented themselves to the 
astonished eyes of Sarah, and several others came along the 
street and stopped on reaching number six. 

“Does Mr. ’Olford live’ere?” asked one of those who stood 
nearest the door. 

“Yes, but ’e aint in,” responded Sarah. 

“Aint in? the advertisement said ’arf-past three.” 

“ Half-pas’ tree to four,” corrected a dark-eyed, olive-com- 
plexioned girl of unmistakeably Jewish origin, producing, as she 
spoke, a newspaper by way of corroborative testimony. 

“Mr. ’Olford ll be in at four,” said Sarah, who had come to 
the conclusion that the reverend gentleman had been advertising 
for a servant. 
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“’Adn’t the ladies better step in and wait ?” came from the dim 
recesses of the kitchen stairs. Mrs. Briggs, from her place of 
concealment, could not see the “ladies” in question, or she might 
have hesitated to bid them enter, so many and so motley they 
were. Most of them were tricked out in finery that bore upon 
it the undisguisable stamp of cheapness; one or two of them, 
notably one who had a child in her arms, were not far removed 
from a state of raggedness ; all of them were remarkable-looking 
either in face or bearing. There was beauty in some of the faces 
that would have delighted the soul of an artist. These young 
persons were, indeed, nothing more or less than artists’ models, and 
they possessed, every one of them, some strong point or pecu- 
liarity which fitted them for their profession ; those of them who 
had not handsome or striking faces had beautiful forms, and in one 
case the hair was its owner’s qualification for canvas immortality. 

“A rum lookin’ lot!” was Sarah’s inward comment, as she 
ushered them in to Mr. Holford’s sitting-room. “I wonder if 
they’re generals?” by which term Sarah did not mean to 
designate those ill-paid, elderly institutions belonging to Her 
Majesty’s or any other army, but simply individuals like herself 
who were equally ready to wash clothes, scrub rooms, sweep 
carpets, cook, wait at table, clean windows, black boots, sift 
cinders, and what not. Sarah had not conceived of the ad- 
vertisement save as touching her own profession. There were 
a few further additions to the “rum lookin’ lot,” late comers, 
who were agreeably surprised to find they had as good a chance 
as those who had been waiting about perhaps for half-an-hour 
before the appointed time of application. 

Presently the Reverend Gideon Holford, fresh from an Exeter 
Hall discussion, arrived at number six, and having let himself in 
with his latchkey, entered his sitting-room. At sight of its 
occupants he stood aghast, his hand still grasping the door 
handle. The assembled models thought he was merely taking 
stock of them and his silent gaze perturbed them not at all; 
one damsel, upon whom his gaze had not fallen, simply because 
she was close beside him, in order to direct his attention to her 
own perfections, asked in a low tone: 

“Ts it face or figger, sir?” 

The Reverend Gideon turned towards the speaker and beheld 
a pair of languishing dark eyes looking into his own; their 
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fascination held him spell-bound, as it were. Thereupon the 
other models became apprehensive for the effect of those dark 
eyes, and in an instant they had surrounded the unfortunate gen- 
tleman and had commenced to catalogue their own recommen- 
dations. 

“T’ve sat for Mr. Long,” said a classic beauty, with conscious 
superiority. 

“Only tuppence an hour hextry for the baby! We've been 
the Midonner lots o’ times,” exclaimed the young woman with 
the child in her arms. 

“P’raps it’s air the gentleman wants,” and a shabby hat was 
doffed and a couple of hairpins snatched out and the Reverend 
Gideon had a view of magnificent tresses of that peculiar 
reddish tint dear to Venetian painters. 

“Or arms,” and forthwith an unkempt nymph flung off her 
shawl and displayed an arm of exquisite rounded outline and 
marvellous whiteness. The absence of a sleeve in her gown 
showed that she was prepared to give exhibitions of her strong 
point. 

“See my feet,” said another, and the Reverend and blushing 
Gideon was constrained to gaze on a tiny pair of feet and ankles 
Something, the force of contrast perhaps, made him think of 
that most excellent woman his wife. He didn’t wish she was 
there, on the contrary, he felt it was a good thing she wasn’t, 
for the owner of the pretty feet and ankles added composedly : 

“T’'ll undress, if it’s figger you want.” 

With a horrified gesture the Reverend Gideon declined the 
honour of inspecting the figure in question, even though its owner 
assured him that it had been “ made into a statute.” 

“But what—ah—I don’t understand,” stammered the Reverend 
Gideon. “What can I do for you?” 

“P’raps it aint the right gentleman,” suggested she of the 
Venetian locks; “’Olford was the name.” 

“Mister Gideon Holford,” out in the Jewish damsel, referring 
to the newspaper in her hand. 

“Quite right. I am Mr.—the Reverend Mr. Gideon Holford, 
I should say. Ah, I understand, you have come about the 
Girl’s Friendly Society in which I am deeply interested, and of 
which ¥ 

“We have come about dis,” interrupted the Jewess; she 
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handed the astonished clergyman the newspaper, one of the 
previous evening’s issue, and directed his attention to the follow- 
ing advertisement : 


“Wanted, living female models. Apply to-morrow between 
half-past three and four to Mr. Gideon Holford, 6, Bloomsbury 
Place.” 


The Reverend Gideon read it over two or three times. 

“There is some mistake. I don’t understand. I—I don’t 
want models—ah—I 2 

“Then wot did you bring pore girls all this long way for 
nuthin’ for?” demanded the would-be Madonna, fiercely. 

“It’s a mistake my good woman. I—I didn’t put in that 
advertisement—I didn’t indeed,” answered the gentleman, 
observing with no little trepidation the scowls on the faces 
around him. “I only advertised about the Girl’s Friendly 
Society once in 7he Christian Lyre.” 

“ That’s about wot you are!” said one; luckily the Reverend 
clergyman did not catch the meaning of this speech, besides 
other words fell on his ear, words of ominous intent, such as, 
“summons,” “ perlice,’ “’ave ’im up,’ and so on—harmless words 
no doubt when not used in reference to oneself. 

The Reverend Gideon looked towards the bell, but there 
was no possibility of reaching it ; he glanced longingly towards 
the door, but there was a wall of she-devils twixt him and it; 
he had serious thoughts of calling aloud for help when, in the 
very nick of time, his nephew, Mr. Dick Holford of the Inner 
Temple, barrister-at-law, appeared in the doorway. Never 
before had Dick been so welcome ; Dick and his uncle Gideon 
were sworn foes ; why at that very moment uncle Gideon had a 
letter from Dick in his pocket which had prevented him from 
receiving any benefit, morally or mentally, at Exeter Hall that 
day. In this preposterous letter, Dick had dared once more 
to ask for the hand of his daughter Grace; he had asked 
for it often before and had been as often denied the boon, in 
spite of his own entreaties and the young lady’s sighs and tears. 
Dick resembled a certain widow; notwithstanding repeated 
denials and repeated blackguardings from his uncle Gideon, he 
always returned to the charge. In this letter, however, he 
declared, on his oath, that he was pressing his suit for the last 
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time, and that he: would abide by whatever decision his uncle 
had arrived at by four o'clock that afternoon, at which time he 
would call for his answer. He warned the Reverend Gideon, 
however, that should that answer be unfavourable, as it had been 
heretofore, that he intended to go at once to a certain per- 
sonage, who is slanderously said by some of his enemies* to 
possess hoofs, horns, and a dorsal appendage. Now one of the 
most important functions of those in holy orders is to prevent 
mortals from betaking themselves to this personage, and the 
Reverend Gideon Holford was aware that his undutiful nephew 
had thus laid on him a fearful responsibility ; nevertheless he had 
quite made up his mind to stick to his former course of action, 
and refuse to accept Dick asa son-in-law. He also intended to 
give Dick his customary dose of tongue-thrashing. 

In the moment of danger, however, the Reverend Gideon 
forgot his enmity to the lad, and thought of him only as an 
unmixed blessing, able to save him from the howling females 
that hemmed him in on every side. 

“Help me, Dick!” he cried, “I can’t get them to go. What 
do you say? It’s a mistake, I tell you—all a mistake. Don't 
stand laughing, but put them out, Dick.” 

Dick on the threshold was convulsed with a fit of laughter, 
that apparently rendered him unable to stir hand or foot to 
rescue his uncle. And in truth the spectacle of the Reverend 
Gideon Holford, surrounded by his tormentors, was irresistibly 
comic; his face was the colour of a peony rose and it was 
dappled with beads of perspiration ; his clerical hat, which he had 
forgotten to take off, had somehow wobbled to one side of his 
bald crown. The nymph with the shapely bare arm was making 
vigorous attempts to take him by the front of his high black 
silk vest, presumably that she might shake him ; the lovely 
arm had a biceps. The Jewess was poking her newspaper into 
his face; the bare-footed lass had caught up her boots 
threateningly, and was waving them in the air. From every 
pair of lips there issued a stream of invective against the sin 
of deception, which happily was lost in the general din. The 
scene Dick viewed was not a mirthful one; there was no trace 


* By dint of inquiries made in all parts of the world, we have discovered that this ‘‘ per- 
sonage’s” enemies are in a minority, and that their accusations have but little effect in 
lessening the esteem and regard in which he is held by his friends. 
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of pleasure or merriment on any of those faces, and yet Dick 
saw occasion for laughter. 

Suddenly a thought seemed to strike this frivolous young 
man ; he raised his hat in front of his face as if he would shut 
out the scene from his eyes. 

“Qh fie, uncle! fie!” he said, turning away with a gesture 
meant to represent outraged propriety. 

“May meetings, uncle, ha,ha! wouldn’t have thought it of 
you. The habit doesn’t make the monk, eh?” 

“ Dick, it isn’t—no—it’s this confounded advertisement. I— 
I don’t want a model.” 

“T should think not, with aunt Maria,” exclaimed the dis- 
respectful youth, laughing afresh. 

“ Wot’s the advertisement for ?” shrieked the female chorus. 

“What advertisement?” asked Dick, opening his eyes very 
wide. “ Did you advertise for them, uncle?” 

The Jewess tendered her paper to Dick. 

“Pheugh ! what made you think of models? knew they’d be 
pretty eh? ha, ha, ha.” 

“On my honour, Dick,I know no more than. you do how that 
advertisement came there.” 

“You'd better all turn out then,” Dick remarked, addressing 
the very much living females, “Mr. Holford has got a perfectly 
satisfactory model already.” 

“Yes, go, my good girls,” said the Reverend Gideon. 

“We'll ave our train and bus fares.” 

“Oh yes, uncle, you must give them their fares,” advised 
Dick. 

“Must I?” sighed the Reverend Gideon, glad to get rid of the 
models at any price. “How much, Dick?” and he pulled out a 
handful of loose silver. 

It was a remarkable fact that all the young women declared 
that they lived “right away at the other hend o’ London,” and 
that in order to reach Bloomsbury, which is a pretty central 
neighbourhood, be it said, every one of them had been obliged 
to take two or three busses and two or three trains, conse- 
quently the Reverend Gideon had to give each and all of them, 
four shillings. Two shillings’ worth of train and ’bus rides in 
London represents a great many miles, and the Reverend 
Gideon afterwards remarked to Dick that he couldn’t have 
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believed that models would come so far in their anxiety for 
employment, had he not had personal knowledge of the fact. 
Poor unsophisticated man ! 

When the models had been disposed of, the Reverend Gideon 
sank into an arm-chair and mopped his face and head. As 
for Dick, he too sank ona chair, and gave himself up to 
a fresh convulsion of merriment. All of a sudden it occurred 
to the Reverend Gideon that his nephew’s conduct was wanting 
in respect to himself; in fact it dawned upon him that Dick 
was laughing at him, and he remembered the old enmity and the 
letter in his pocket. 

“ What is there to amuse you?” he demanded sternly. 

“Tm thinking—what—Aunt Maria will—will say—when she 
hears about—hears about th—this. Oh!” Dick spoke with 
difficulty, his words being interspersed with laughter. 

The Reverend Gideon paled and sat bolt upright. Maria had 
been the tried and trusty companion of thirty years’ standing, 
and he knew her to be a most excellent woman, but excellent 
women have peculiarities as well as those who are not excellent, 
and Maria had been known to exhibit violent signs of her 
acquaintance with the green-eyed monster. The Reverend 
Gideon knew well that if this story came to Maria’s ears it would 
be aterrible disturber of domestic tranquillity. 

“May meetings? ” went on Dick, piling on the agony with the 
heartlessness of youth, “ May meetings? You'll never come up 
for them any more. No more London, uncle! no more larks! 
And they were such ripping, fine girls too, some of them. We'll 
never hear the end of this, will we, uncle?” 

“ Dick,” exclaimed the Reverend Gideon in a faint voice. “I 
—I don’t intend to tell Maria a word about it.” 

“But I do.” 

The thunderbolt had fallen. 

“ Dick—don't,” pleaded the Reverend Gideon. 

“It’s too good to be lost though. Aunt Maria’s face when 
she r 

“No, Dick, you couldn’t do it.” 

“T couldn’t resist, you mean—that is not unless 

“Unless what ?” 

“Unless you let me marry Grace, that is the only way to 
square me.” 
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The Reverend Gideon hesitated. He had not hesitated at the 
thought of consigning his nephew to the care of the “ personage,” 
but he did at the prospect of Maria’s jealous rage ; the hesitation 
lasted but for a moment. 

“Dick,” he said “it’s a bargain. You say nothing about 
this unfortunate occurrence to anyone and I'll let you have 
Grace. Mum’s the word.” 

. + * * * * . 

The Reverend Gideon dined that evening with his future son- 
in-law at Gatti’s, which piece of scandalous levity was also to be 
carefully concealed from Maria. 

“Dick,” said uncle Gideon over the first glass of port, “I 
wonder how that advertisement got into the paper.” 

Dick’s expression was inscrutable ; his eyes were fixed on his 
glass, which he held between himself and the light. 

“TI wonder too,” he replied, absently. 

“Dick,” said uncle Gideon, when the red tide that once had 
flowed in the cut-glass decanter was at its ebb, “Dick, one of 
them had an uncommonly fine arm—eh? You didn’t notice it? 
No. I did, though. Your aunt Maria hasn’t arms like that, nor 
pretty feet and ankles like the other one.” 
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Verra, the Opera Dancer. 


By A. D'ARCY HILDYARD. 
CHAPTER I. 


A BURNING sun had shone fiercely all day on the hilly road 
of the Riviera, and the white-washed cottages and villas which 
were scattered about on the high banks were so carefully 
closed to exclude the heat that they appeared almost un- 
inhabited. 

One large old house, however, did not seem quite deserted 
like its neighbours. There was an air of greater neatness 
about it. The wild beauty of the garden showed some care 
and cultivation, and although the great entrance gates were 
closed, and had not been unlocked for years, and the building 
itself was steadily going to ruin (Italian fashion), it was still 
imposing and picturesque, having once been the sea-side 
residence of the great Palavecini family. 

But that was many years ago, and the great rose and 
magnolia trees, once so carefully tended, now trailed unchecked 
in lovely luxuriance over the old walls, as if fondly seeking to 
hide the decay around. 

On this afternoon the windows opening on to the terrace were 
all open, and the sound of dancing and music could be heard 
above the rippling of the waves on the beach close by. 

In a great empty room (once a banquetting hall), a celebrated 
ballet master was now engaged in training some young girls 
for the stage. This great artist only condescended to receive a 
dozen pupils at a time, and those he most carefully selected as 
being likely to do him credit, and to attain that aim he spared 
neither himself nor them. Even the almost overpowering heat 
did not induce him to relax his efforts or permit the weary 
danseuses to rest. 

One young person in particular seemed to be the object of his 
especial attention, although, unlike her companions, she did not 
complain of fatigue. He saw she was taxing her powers to the 
utmost, and at last dismissed her with a few short words of 
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praise which, from him, meant a great deal, and caused her 
heart to beat with triumph. 

“Verra,” said he, “ you will be a great artiste !” 

The young girl disappeared quickly, and having changed her 
short dancing costume, ran down to the sea shore, and, 
sitting down under the shade of the rocks, dreamily rested after 
her exertions. 

As the evening fell the blue twilight deepened, and already 
the fishermen commenced placing lights in the prows of their 
boats to attract the fish to the surface of the sea. The moun- 
tains assumed a darker purple and the pale stars twinkled forth 
in the clear sky, while a sweet and solemn silence reigned over 
earth and sea, as Verra still sat dreaming by the shore. But she 
paid no heed to the beauty of earth or heaven, her own beauty 
and future prospects alone interested her. She was entirely 
absorbed by the ballet master’s prophecy of her great success. 
Visions of riches and crowds of admirers floated before her, 
and so delightful were her dreams of future grandeur that she 
did not for some time observe that a tall young man had 
descended the rocks and was standing ‘beside her. Turning 
away from him rather crossly, she said: 

“T wish, Carlino, you had not disturbed me. I am tired 
dancing all day.” 

“TI wish you were tired of it altogether,” replied the young man. 
“T hate it.” 

“I know that,” said Verra with restored good humour, “ but 
other people will like it.” 

Carlino did not ‘answer her, and they walked on together in 
silence until they gained the sun-baked road, which shone white 
in the moonlight. 

As they were returning to the villa a heavy travelling carriage 
passed slowly by. Apparently some accident had occurred, as 
three travellers, who had just alighted, were looking helplessly 
about for assistance. One of the strangers, addressing the two 
young people in French, said the pole of their carriage was 
broken, and as they had been obliged to send it on to the nearest 
town, they could not proceed on their journey until its arrival, 
they begged to know if there was any house near where they 
could remain for a short time until the return of their servants 
with either their own or another carriage. 


19* 
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Carlino immediately invited them to rest and refresh them- 
selves at the villa, which was now occupied by himself and his 
mother, Madame Marco. The strangers gladly accepted his 
invitation, and followed him and Verra into the house. 

The former was soon busily occupied in attending to their 
guests, the latter, less industrious, amused herself by attracting 
the admiring glances of the youngest traveller, much to Carlino’s 
annoyance. 

The party consisted of a Sir William Horton, his nephew, 
and a brother officer of the latter. Sir William, who was a rich 
ship owner, had a country-house at Nice, and was now going 
there for the winter. 

His nephew, Captain Horton, was in a cavalry regiment, and 
was now, with a friend, spending their leaves with his rich uncle. 
The broken carriage was not easily repaired, and it was late 
next day before its arrival, but already the travellers and their 
hosts had become friends. 

Madame Marco was a Frenchwoman, the widow of an officer 
of “Bersaglieri,” and the young Marchese Palavecini, who was 
colonel of the regiment, allowed the widow and son of his former 
subaltern to live rent free in the old villa on his estate. He 
had also paid for Carlino’s education, and had promised to find 
him employment on his estates or get him a clerkship in a good 
mercantile house. 

On hearing this it occurred to Sir William Horton that the 
young man might be very useful to himself in assisting him with 
his foreign correspondence, and he offered to engage him as 
secretary. Madame Marco was overjoyed at her son’s good 
fortune, the more so as he would be far away from Verra, whom 
she disliked extremely. She had seen with great regret Carlino’s 
infatuation for the danseuse, and it was with feelings of mingled 
joy and sorrow she saw him depart with his new employer. 

Verra stood watching the party as they drove away from the 
door, but no sorrow dimmed er eyes. She was quite aware of 
the admiration she had excited, and thought it only a proper 
tribute to her attractions, of which she had a high opinion. 
She saw both her admirers depart with great equanimity, and 
as the carriage disappeared in the distance, she sprang gaily 
down the rocks, exclaiming. “It is Carlino’s turn now. Per 
Bacco, it will be mine before long.” 
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CHAPTER II. 


THREE years had passed away, bearing to many their allotted 
portion of joy or grief ; Captain Horton was now a major, and 
the bright sun of Italy no longer shone on that gallant officer. 
He now clanked his sabre in the gay city of Dublin, and com- 
ported himself with the superiority, and dash befitting the cavalry 
character. He had few aspiraitons, but he had one ambition, 
and that was to be thought attractive in the eyes of the fair 
sex, and he often would throw out hints of his conquests, 
much to the amusement of the junior officers. One fact caused 
him excessive annoyance of late ; he was growing stout, and the 
feminine prejudice is in favour of slimness in their military 
adorers. 

It is true the gentler sex have a weakness for scarlet (which 
excuses many shortcomings in their eyes), but then it must be 
in a man’s coat and not in his hair, and the gallant major could 
not even call his locks auburn. Indeed Mr. Sharpton, the 
adjutant, who was of rather a satirical turn of mind, remarked that 
they need never bring out the red colours of the regiment 
when the major was on the ground. The same Sharpton 
averred that a certain young lady had told him, that Major 
Horton reminded her of a chestnut cob belonging to her father. 
After that, the luckless officer was only known in the regiment 
by the soubriguet of “ The Cob.” 

One fine evening in Autumn, Major Horton, and some others 
of his distinguished corps, betook themselves to the theatre, 
where a celebrated danseuse was to delight the world. Public 
curiosity was at its height, as nothing else was talked of but the 
grace and beauty of Signora Carlotta. 

A long line of carriages blocked up the streets leading to the 
theatre, which already was crowded to suffocation. As the 
major and his friends clattered into the house, he spoke care- 
lessly to a singularly handsome young man who was standing 
near the door. It was our old acquaintance Carlino, who had 
accompanied Sir William Horton to Ireland, and on whom the 
old gentleman was now almost dependent for care and compa- 
nionship. A poet has written, “ There is a tide in the affairs of 
man,” and Carlino’s fate drew him this evening to the theatre. 
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As he saw the crowd rushing past him, he thought that 
probably this fashionable danseuse was neither so handsome nor 
so good an artiste as Verra. 

With difficulty he obtained standing room near the stage as 
the curtain rose. The soft music of Italy floated through the 
house as the moonlit scenery was revealed. There! There! 
were the rocks and mountains of the Riviera, and the seashore 
near his old home. 

A murmur of expectation was heard which swelled into a 
burst of applause as the great danseuse appeared. Carlino was 
near her, their eyes met, it was Verra herself! Half-dazed with 
surprise and joy, he stood gazing at her, until she had left the 
stage, when a note was given to him, it contained but one line, 
Signora Carlotta’s address. 

Verra received her former friend with much cordiality ; she 
had always rather liked him, and it now occurred to her that 
she might find him very useful. Her father, Giuseppe Bereni, 
was a man of good birth, who had once been a captain in the 
Italian army, but he was now a needy gambler, who was no 
protection to his daughter, whom he persecuted for money. 
Yes! Verra thought Carlino could shield her a little from her 
father’s tyranny, and if he ad saved money while living with the 
rich milord, why should he not spend some of it on herself? 

So Carlino was installed as her escort to and from the theatre, 
and was only too delighted to be her slave, but another person 
was not quite so well pleased with this amicable arrangement. 
Major Horton had also recognized Verra, whom he thought more 
beautiful than ever. Both his vanity and affections became 
engaged in pursuit of the danseuse, she accepted the jewels and 
flowers he sent her—and—laughed athim. He wrote, proposing 
to marry her. Verra showed his letter to Mr. Sharpton (who 
was an old acquaintance of hers), and said that on joining the 
regiment she would introduce a new war dance to celebrate the 
event. She did dance a war dance soon after at her benefit, 
and borrowed some of Mr. Sharpton’s accoutrements for the 
occasion, to the intense delight of that gentleman, and _ his 
brothers in arms. 

Major Horton (whom she called her scarlet friend), was unmer- 
cifully chaffed, his tormentors gravely pretending to make bets 
that the Signora would marry the Italian Secretary, until at last 
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he began to think that all the rebuffs and ridicule he met with 
were owing to that young man, and liked him—accordingly. 

But Verra did not show the slightest preference for anyone; 
she felt none, and as, in truth, she would not compromise one 
iota of her good name for any person, she was quoted every- 
where as a model of propriety and goodness. She subscribed to 
charities and diligently attended mass. The worldly and un- 
believing Sharpten thought she was only “deuced sharp and 
knew what she was about.” I leave my reader to coincide in 
whichever opinion he or she pleases. 

But just at this time Carlino could see little of Verra. Sir 
William Horton fell ill, and in a few days was no more. 

It was a sad blow to the Italian, who loved the kind old man, 
and immediately his dear employer was laid in the grave the 
new baronet sent his man of business to take possession of his 
late uncle’s effects and the papers, and some gold plate which 
were in the secretary’s charge. 

Carlino expected this, and requested that, on giving up all that 
was in his charge, he might be paid the arrears of salary which 
were due to him. 

But what was his dismay on being informed that there was no 
allusion to such a debt among the accounts of the late Sir 
William, and that Sir Charles did not believe in the justice of 
the claim and refused to pay it. The poor secretary had not drawn 
his salary for three years (his late employer having been generous 
to him) and having promised to invest it for him, but, unfor- 
tunately, had neglected to do so. He was now without friends 
or money, in a strange country, his honest savings denied him, 
and his probity doubted. 

With a heart bursting with grief and indignation he went at 
once to consult Verra. She was in brilliant spirits when he 
arrived, but on hearing his story she was as indignant as he. 

The fact was she had just been offered a splendid engagement 
at St. Petersburg. The Czar himself had expressed a wish to 
see her dance. But there was a difficulty in the way. If she 
cancelled her present engagement she must pay the manager a 
heavy indemnity, and she had not the required sum. She had 
heard from Carlino that six hundred pounds was due to him by 
his employer, and she had calculated on getting the most of 
that sum from him to obtain her release. 
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There was now no hope of assistance from Carlino. Nothing 
was now left him to do but to give up the papers and plate 
in his charge, and return to Italy as poor as when he left it. 

Overcome with disappointment she left the room, and sat 
down to consider her plans. Her father, who had silently 
listened to Carlino’s statement, soon followed her and carefully 
closed the door. 

“Verra,” said he, “either Carlino must pledge that plate or 
you must give up going to Russia.” 

Bernieri did not add another word, but left his daughter 
alone. 

He knew her well ? 

That day the foolish young man was persuaded to repay 
himself for the loss of his salary by disposing of the gold plate 
in his charge. Bernieri undertook to pledge it for him, and 
that evening sent him a pawnbroker’s ticket by Verra. 

It was arranged that he should meet both father and daughter 
next day, to receive the money, and then at once leave the 
country. Sir Charles Horton was out of Town, and long before 
his return the Italian would be far away. 

Carlino waited long at the appointed place; they came not 
(they had quietly sect out for Russia). But two other persons 
were more punctual. Sir Charles Horton had unexpectedly re- 
turned, and on hearing that the secretary had left the house, 
immediately searched for his gold plate. It was missing! 

He lost no time in sending to the police, who arrested 
Carlino Marco for robbery. Robbery was then a capital 
felony. 

The assizes were just commencing, and the Italian was soon 
arraigned and—convicted. 

Sir Charles Horton never intended to prosecute him, he only 
wanted to recover his plate (which was an heirloom) but the law 
left him no option, and in less than a month from the time of 
Sir William’s death, his loved and trusted secretary was await- 
ing the awful doom he had incurred through the baleful influence 
of the danseuse. 
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CHAPTER III. 


IT was night. 

A small room on the ground floor of the prison, was lighted 
by an iron lamp, which glimmered on the grated window and 
barred door. It was the condemned cell ! 

Two men were there—Carlino and the warder, who must leave 
him no more until he is led forth to die. The silence of death 
reigned in the cell. The warder looked with compassion at his 
unhappy charge, who sat near him in the apathy of despair. 

There had been but little sympathy for the Italian; he was 
only a foreigner, who had robbed his employer. But the 
governor and chaplain of the prison felt deep compassion for 
him. They had heard and believed his statement. 

They had joined with Sir Charles Horton in endeavouring to 
obtain a pardon or, at least, a commutation of the sentence, but in 
vain. No messenger of mercy had arrived, and on the coming 
morning the Italian must die. 

The wind howled mournfully round the old gaol, and the pale 
winter's sun which slowly rose threw a few cold gleams on the 
prison walls, and the crowd assembling near. Seven o’clock 
struck. The governor shuddered as he heard it. One hour 
more, and he must send forth Carlino and another condemned 
man to their doom. Just then a man hastily entered his room 
with an official letter, which informed him of the sudden death 
of the executioner, and directed him to offer a pardon to either 
of the convicts—whichever he chose to select—who would for 
this once undertake the executioner’s office. 

The governor felt the greatest pity for the Italian Secretary, 
and determined to give 4zm the choice of life or death, although 
the terms on which alone he could obtain a pardon were so 
fearful. The governor was a brave old sailor who had faced 
death and danger many a time, but he was white and trembling 
when he entered the condemned cell. 

Shame and horror had almost stupefied the unhappy prisoner, 
who could not at first understand wat were the terms on which 
he could save his life, but when he dd know what was required 
of him in exchange for a pardon, he gave a horrified refusal. 
“Carlino,” said the good sailor, “I wish to save you! Let me 
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not leave you to offer life to another who will zo¢ refuse it. You 
have done nothing worthy of death—save yourself !” 

The wretched young man sank down at the governor’s feet, 
but he spoke no word. 

The hoarse roar of the crowd outside was now plainly heard 
in the cell. The governor’s voice was hollow and strange when 
he spoke again : 

“Carlino, save your mother from ever hearing that her only 
son died on the scaffold !” 

The poor prisoner raised his hands to Heaven, and with a 
cry of “ Mother ! ”»—consented. 

* * * * * * oo 

In the county hospital a patient had lain delirious for weeks. 
When again conscious he prayed for death—but he lived. One 
day he disappeared, and was heard of no more. 


CHAPTER IV. 


ONCE again in Italy! On the shores of Lake Como, where 


flowers and fruits bend lovingly over the bright waters, and 
where the mountains towering aloft in the clear air assume un- 
earthly tints of beauty as they rise towards Heaven. 

Here, formerly, dwelt many of the great Italian nobles, whose 
once splendid homes are now crumbling to ruin, or have passed 
into the possession of strangers. 

One superb villa, however, was still kept up in all its former 
magnificence. The Marchese Pallavecini often resided there, 
and loved it as the most ancient possession of his family. 

The old servant who showed the house to strangers, would 
proudly point out the picture of his young lord, and speak of 
his many acts of gSodness and bravery. The Marchese, he 
said, personally knew every soldier in his regiment, “ The 
Bersaglieri.” 

This bright day there was an unusual stir and appearance of 
preparation in the villa. The Marchese was expected there to 
meet the lady whom he was shortly about to marry, and who 
had arrived a few hours previously, ex route for Milan. The 
old servants now waited in glad expectation for his arrival. 

But other and brighter eyes anxiously watched for the 
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approach of the Marchese. On the terrace a lady stood, eagerly 
looking at the road leading to the villa. It was Verra! who 
was so soon to become the wife of the great noble! One year 
previously she had gone to St. Petersburg, where she had 
reaped a golden harvest. Diamonds and gold had been 
showered on her by the Czar and his courtiers, and she returned 
to Italy arich woman. Her father had died on his arrival in 
Russia, and Verra, who was always careful of her reputation, 
engaged an impoverished lady as a chaperone. 

Madame de Meran was of high birth, but quite ruined by the 
French Revolution, and was glad to eke out a subsistence as 
companion to the danseuse. When at Milan the old lady met 
the Marchese Pallavicini, whose family had been old friends of 
hers. He was introduced to Verra, and was quite fascinated by 
her grace and beauty, and for the first time in her life the 
danseuse loved someone besides herseif, but as the acute 
Sharpton once remarked, “she knew what she was about,” and 
the Marchese soon found he must either withdraw from the list 
of her admirers, or make her his wife. He loved her too well to 
hesitate, and it was arranged they should meet at the villa, ex 
route for Milan, where the ceremony was to take place, when 
the Marchese could get leave from his regiment. The shadows 
of evening were falling when at last Verra saw a carriage 
approaching. A soldier of “ Bersaglieri” alighted from it, but 
not the Marchese. He advanced to Verra, and silently gave her 
a letter. Shetore it open and read: 


“The Marchese Pallavicini encloses a souvenir to Signora 
Berneiri, which will sufficiently explain his reasons for not 
keeping his engagement.” 


With trembling fingers Verra opened the enclosure in the 
Marchese’s letter. It was the pawnbroker’s ticket she had given 
to Carlino a year before! 

The Marchese knew all, and had cast her off! Overcome 
with shame and disappointment she sank down on the terrace. 
The soldier still stood motionless beside her. He had removed 
his plumed hat, and the evening light fell on his face. Verra 
recoiled with surprise and fear as she recognized Carlino. 

“Yes, Verra,” said he, “I am Carlino, whom you left to bear 
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the punishment of your theft, and whom you have made an 
outcast on the face of the earth!” 

That evening the danseuse was far on her way from the villa, 
and as she saw its white walls disappear in the distance, her hopes 
of love, riches and grandeur vanished for ever. 

* * * * * * * 

The Marchese soon after resigned the command of the 
“ Bersaglieri,’ and employed Carlino to manage part of his 
estates. His poor protégé served him well and faithfully, and 
at last, through the sympathy and kindness of his employer, 
regained some peace of mind, although the light of youth and 
love had fled for ever. 
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The Balloon of the future. 
By DENZIL VANE. 


Author of *‘ From the Dead,” ‘‘ Like Lucifer,” &c. 


“IT has been asked, which are the greatest minds, and to which 
do we owe the greatest reverence? To those who by the 
powerful deductions of their reason, and the well-grounded 
suggestions of analogy have made profound discoveries in the 
sciences, as it were d@ priori: or to those who, by the patient 
road of experiment and the subsequent improvement of instru- 
ments, have brought these discoveries to perfection, as it were 
@ posteriori ? Who have rendered that certain which before was 
only conjectural, practical which was problematical, safe which 
was dangerous, and subservient which was unmanageable. It 
would seem that the first class demand our admiration, and the 
second our gratitude. Seneca predicted another hemisphere, 
but Columbus presented us with it.” These words, written by 
one who is not so much read as he deserves to be, open up a 
wide field for thought. At the first blush it seems as if the 
greater mind is that on which the primary idea of a great 
invention first dawned, the glorious germ of a thought destined 
to bring about a peaceful revolution in the annals of the race: 
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that the Inventor compels our homage in a greater degree than 
the patient student who spends his strength in perfecting that 
which the other imagined. But a nearer view of the subject 
presents the matter in another light; the great idea of the 
Invention probably darted on the mind of the Inventor in one of 
those miraculous flashes of thought called inspiration, but the 
perfecting of his idea costs the experimentalist days, months, 
years of toil. Failure after failure did not dishearten or dis- 
courage him. Personal danger—if his experiments demanded 
that he should peril life or limb in pursuing his researches—did 
not deter him. Perhaps he never lived to see the result of his 
labours given to the world. Perhaps he perished a nameless 
martyr in the cause of Discovery. Calton defines accurately the 
quality of the feeling either class arouses in the breasts of those 
who profit by the genius of the one and the patient labour of the 
other in saying that the Inventor demands our admiration and 
the Experimentalist our gratitude. 

Those versed in the science of aerostatics know that one of 
the greatest obstacles in the adoption of the balloon as a popular 
vehicle of daily life is the absence of a guiding power which shall 
make the machine as obedient to the will of its conductor as a 
horse to the hand of its rider. Hitherto the position of an 
aeronaut in the car of a balloon has been one of considerable 
personal danger. However well-versed he may be in the science 
of aerial navigation he holds his life in his hand when he 
temporarily bids adieu to earth; and there is always a delightful 
uncertainty as to the place where he shall again set foot on ¢erra 
firma. There is always the chance that his balloon may be 
wafted in the very opposite direction to that in which he desires 
to guide it, or that it may rise so high that the aeronaut runs 
the risk of being asphyxiated by the rarefaction of the air. 
Should a storm of any violence arise, or any accident occur 
which should render the balloon unmanageable, the luckless 
occupant of the car finds himself in a far worse position than 


that of a man adrift in an open and rudderless boat on a stormy 
ocean. 


Aerial navigation has in numerous instances proved fatal to 
those bold pioneers of progress who have, in the exuberance of 
their zeal, sacrificed their lives in the endeavour to perfect 
their machines, and thus, by persevering in the patient path of 
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experiment, win that gratitude which Colton declares to be the 
rightful recompense of those who have matured the first great 
Idea of another mind. , 

Those who, in spite of numberless disappointments and untold 
failures in the past, have had faith in the ultimate triumph of 
the balloon, who through good report and through evil report 
have believed that the balloon really is to be the popular vehicle 
of the Future, must have experienced some disappointment that 
the much vaunted Inventions Exhibition was, comparatively 
speaking, so barren of result as regards the science of aeronau- 
tics. Much has been written about the experiments made at 
Meudon ; but presumably the actual results are to remain a 
secret to the general public. The adoption of electricity asa 
motive power has been talked of as almost a fait accompli ; but 
whether balloons moved by electricity will ever be able to sail 
against the wind still remains to be proved. Until balloons are 
independent of air-currents they cannot hope to supersede our 
present means of locomotion. But that consummation, devoutly 
as it is to be wished for, has not been practically achieved yet. 

On the fifteenth of September 1784, the first balloon ascent 
in England was made in the presence of His Majesty King 
George the Third, and of the Prince of Wales, by one Vincent 
Lunardi, secretary to the Neapolitan Embassy, from Finsbury 
Fields. 

Ever since that memorable day many weary toilers along the 
patient path of experiment have endeavoured to render “ certain” 
that which is “ conjectural,” “ practical which is problematical,” 
“safe which is dangerous,” and, lastly, “subservient that which 
is unmanageable.” In short, a hundred years and more of con- 
stant disappointment and failure have passed, and the real diffi- 
culty of ballooning has not been solved yet. Much has of 
course been done, but much remains still to be done before the 
general public will be willing to risk their lives in balloons. 

Let us hope that whatever discoveries in aerostation may be 
made may be devoted to the cause of peace and progress 
rather than be the means of adding a new horror to war. Science 
has already done much—too much—for that terrible scourge. 
In these days of mtradlleuses, Gatling, Gardner and Maxim guns, 
to say nothing of the deadly, spindle-shaped mass of steel, 
charged with the power to senda thousand brave men to death 
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at one fell swoop, the apothegm which says that war should be 
short, sharp and decisive, seems about to be verified grimly. 
But the day which sees the establishment of aerial navies would 
be a black day for England, for the silver-streak would no 
longer be her safe-guard from invasion. 

But who can predict the changes which the next hundred 
years will bring about? Who can tell what marvels science 
may not accomplish before ten decades have come and gone? 
By that time—before the next centenary of the first balloon 
ascent in England is celebrated—ballooning will probably have 
entirely superseded the Underground Railway in London, to the 
incalculable benefit of the lungs of the next generation. Surely 
in the golden days to come, London smoke, perchance London 
fog, will be matters of history, The metropolis of the future 
will rejoice in a clear atmosphere in which to make their aerial 
voyages, and the dwellers therein will no longer dread the 
advent of the month of November. The Londoner of the 
future will go down to his business in the City, not in a stuffy 
compartment of an underground railway train, or on the top 
of a jolting and cumbersome omnibus, but will be wafted 
rapidly and noiselessly to his destination on the wings of the 
wind. The brief transit will be accomplished at an altitude 
which will enable the traveller to see outspread beneath him a 
wonderful coup d'@il, the whole vast area of the largest, richest 
city in the world, and yet he will rejoice in as strong a feeling 
of security as that of the modern traveller who ensconces him- 
self in the corner seat of a railway carriage with the intention 
of running down to Brighton or Folkestone. By that time the 
early difficulties of aerial voyaging will, no doubt, be as com- 
pletely things of the past as the obstacles that so long baffled 
the inventors of the steam-engine, and the telegraph, ere now. 
But patience—that patience which is the truest genius—con- 
quered, and will still conquer, all and every difficulty. 

Perhaps no science has been of such slow growth as the 
science of aerostatics, but the old saw, “slow and sure” may hold 
good once more, and the triumph of the balloon will be great 
in proportion to the magnitude of the difficulties overcome in 
perfecting it. As Voltaire very truly says, “Perfection is 
attained by slow degrees ; she requires the hand of time.” Was 
not the steam-engine itself a thing of slow growth? On its first 
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introduction, the wiseacres shook their heads and prophesied 
that the thing would never work, but the predictions of the 
wiseacres have not been verified. The triumph of the steam- 
engine has been complete; the triumph of the balloon is, doubt- 
less, but a question of time. 

We all remember how, in that wonderful novel, “The Last of 
the Barons,” Bulwer-Lytton describes the difficulties and perils, 
the foolish ridicule and ignorant superstition which impeded the 
labours of Adam Warner. Of course, the actual man is only 
the creation of the novelist’s brain, but it is extremely probable 
that many groped towards the light, that the great idea “the 
power of steam” dawned on many minds before it shone in full 
brilliancy on the brain of Watt. 

Those who have doubted the ultimate success of the balloon 
will probably, nay certainly, be obliged to acknowledge that 
after all they were in the wrong, that the might of genius can 
conquer all things; and they will adapt themselves to circum- 
stances and take their tickets for the 2.20 p.m. balloon as coolly 
as they now do for the 2.20 train. In a hundred years, the fleet 
hansom of to-day, poetically termed by Lord Beaconsfield, “ the 
Gondola of London,” will have vanished from the earth, and the 
vulgar but economical omnibus,dearly beloved by pater-familiases 
who are compelled to look keenly after the pence of everyday 
life, will be as extinct as the Dodo. Dainty aerial equipages 
will have taken their place—for the balloon of the future will 
probably be a very elegant affair indeed, both lighted and pro- 
pelled by electricity. The dust and dirt of railway travelling 
will be avoided ; the rattle, the noise and, let us hope, the nerve- 
torturing railway whistle, now inseparable from journeying along 
the “iron roads” will be no more, and the airy balloon will 
pursue the noiseless tenour of its way through cloudland. 

Then imagine the delights of an aerial picnic; picture the 
charms of an aerial tour round the world with a pleasant party ; 
think of the illimitable fields for sport and adventure the balloon 
will open up in the future. When the triumph of the balloon is 
complete, the |North Pole will be forced to reveal its secret, for 
the ice barriers which now guard it so faithfully will be power- 
less to bar thel’progress of the explorer: the source of the Nile 
will be as easyjto jtrace as the source of the Thames. The 
Livingstones and the Stanleys of the future will have a “ good 
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time” as our cousins say. Central Africa will then be as well 
known, perhaps as tourist-haunted, as Chamouni; and people will 
arrange to spend the winter on the shores of Lake Nganu 
instead of on the shores of Lake Como, or on the banks of the 
Congo instead of on the banks of the Tiber. 

Imagine the feelings of the noble savage when he sees the 
white man descend from cloudland and take possession of his 
peaceful village! But no doubt the aborigines of Central Africa 
will adapt themselves as readily to the new order of things with 
the same sang froid with which they have accepted firearms— 
and fire-water. 

In a hundred years, many things will be changed and the 
various drawbacks to happiness which exist in our present civili- 
sation will be removed. When the demon Smoke no longer 
defiles our cities, when itinerant street-musicians who make night 
and day alike hideous are banished from our streets, when 
(dreadful thought) ladies sit in Parliament, when household work 
is done by automatons, as in Bulwer Lytton’s charming romance, 
when the Irish question is settled for ever and for aye, when 
horse dealers no longer cheat and lawyers are honest, and when 
the balloon has superseded the steam-engine, life will be passed 
under entirely new conditions. No doubt, even then, there will 
be people who speak regretfully of the “good old times,” just as 
there are now people who think England has deterioriated sadly 
since the introduction of steam and the passing of the Reform 
Bill, and who shake their heads and say that the country is 
rapidly going to the dogs, but the bright spirits of the future will 
march with the times, Genius, “the gift of Heaven, the light 
divine,” will burn as brightly then as now ; Industry and Patience 
will be as powerful to achieve, Enthusiasm and Hope to en- 
courage, and the “patient road of Experiment” will be trodden 
by as many feet in the future as in the present. 
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CHAPTER VIL. 
JACK BECOMES A HERO. 


Unbounded courage and compassion joined 

Alternately proclaim him good and great, 

And make the hero and the man complete. 

—ADDISON. 

THE two young men on the JVazad had been smoking an after- 
dinner pipe. It was a beautiful stillstarlight evening. Jack lay 
on his back.on the cushions, his arms behind his head, his eyes 
fixed upon the spangled sapphire skies. Lance, a little way off, 
lolled in an easy chair and puffed away vigorously at his favourite 


briar-wood. Generally, they talked a good deal, being excellent 
company to one another, but to-night they were strangely 
silent. 


If such a thing could have been conceived possible between 
two men who had pulled so well together under all kinds of 
circumstances, it would seem almost as though there was a 
certain restraint between them. 

It was intangible; a something in the air, an indescribable 
chill, that made all conversation an effort, and every subject that 
was started fall flatly to the ground, whilst one subject which 
each desired to avoid was dexterously eluded over and over 
again. 

They had laughed, it is true, over the morning’s adventure— 
what else indeed was there to be done save to laugh ?—but 
they had not laughed it off, and in the mind of each there 
remained a residuum of vague disquiet, that neither could shake 
off. 

“What in the name of all that is wonderful made old Lance 
go to church in a go-to-meeting get-up?” was what Jack asked 
of himself in vain the whole day long, whilst Lance put the 
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same question more tersely and emphatically still in his own 
mind. 

“What the devil took Jack there? ” 

And neither of them found the obvious answer to these 
queries at all agreeable to contemplate. 

At the present{moment Lance’s meditations might have been 
rendered somewhat as follows: 

“Why the deuce can't I have my chance as well as Jack ? 
Because a fellow has everything on earth, looks, money, birth, is 
that a reason why he'should cut out another fellow in other ways 
too? Allis fair, they say, in love and war. Well, let the best 
man win, then! No—not that exactly, either—for, of course, 
Jack zs the best man, but he doesn’t want what I want. He 
will just make a play of it, as he has often done, but it is not 
going to be play to me. I’ve never felt like this before, but 
then I’ve never seen another woman in the least like her.” 

And meanwhile Jack lay on his back and looked at the stars, 
and thought—but ah, no; I cannot tell you what Jack thought 
about, for it was all too vague and sweet to put into words— 
only after a long|while he said to himself : 

“A man would have to earn her good opinion before he could 
hope to win her heart.” 

Just at that moment there shot up into the dark vault of 
heaven a glittering tongue of orange light. 

Both young men sprang suddenly to their feet. 

“ By Jove; what was that?” cried Lance. 

They watched in breathless silence for a few seconds. 

A dull red glow deepening and widening every moment 
spread slowly but surely over the eastern sky. Then another 
shoot of flame, this time more vivid and brilliant than the 
last. 

“It is a fire!” said Jack below his breath. 

“Good Heavens! it must be Fairmead Farm!” 

Not another instant was wasted. The two friends understood 
each other too thoroughly to lose time in discussion. The new 
excitement ; perilous, no doubt, with unknown adventure, made 
them one, once more. Swiftly and almost silently they got 
ready the{boat, chucking in as many buckets and water-cans as 
the Naiad was furnished with, a coil or two of rope, and a 
couple of blankets: then they jumped in, Antonio shoved her 


20* 
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off, and in less time than it has taken to describe, they were 
sculling with all their might and main down stream. 

For the first time to-day neither of them was thinking about 
Madge. 

At Fairmead Farm a scene of indescribable confusion reigned. 
The fire had broken out in the servants’ bedroom under the 
sloping roof, and had quickly spread to the adjoining passage 
at the end of which the three younger children slept. 

The farmer and his wife who had not gone to bed when the 
first alarm was given, had endeavoured to get up to their 
assistance, but were driven back by volumes of smoke, and 
soon it became evident that the staircase was in flames, 
and the three children cut off in what must soon prove a living 
tomb. 

Meanwhile many of the neighbours aroused by the glare of 
the flames quickly assembled, and presently all the available male 
beings from the Hall arrived upon the scene, so that quite a 
crowd was gathered about the farm house. But though all were 
ready and eager to help, nobody knew what to do. It must 
be quite half an hour before the fire engine of the neighbouring 
country town could possibly be expected to arrive on the spot, 
even if the greatest expedition were used, and meanwhile what 
was to be done to save those three poor little children in the 
upper bedroom? The baby who had been with his mother, 
was safe, and Lucy the elder girl whose bedroom was on the 
ground floor; but for Emmy and Tom and little curly-headed 
Sammy, what was there to be done? Close pressed together in 
the small diamond paned window the three heads and little 
white scared faces could be plainly seen by the crowd below: 
Tom crying bitterly, Sammy shaking and shivering with fear, 
and Emmy doing her best, poor child, to comfort them both. 
It was a piteous spectacle, and the heartrending cries of their 
agonized mother and the desperate attempts to face the over- 
powering smoke and to climb a ladder set up against the house 
on the part of the unhappy father, who had already sprained 
his leg badly in his unavailing efforts, added to the horrors of the 
dreadful scene. 

No one knew what to advise or where to begin. One or two 
tried to scale the ladders but were beaten back by the flames ; 
others threw up a rope towards the window, but the little hands 
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were not strong enough to hold it, nor could they certainly have 
managed to tie it to the window bar with sufficient firmness to 
be of the slightest use. Some recommended that the children 
should jump out on to extended mattrasses or blankets, but the 
little things either did not understand or were afraid to make 
the attempt; and only cried more bitterly than ever—and so 
some, and they by far the greater number, shook their heads and 
groaned, and did not hesitate to express their opinion that there 
was nothing for it but to abandon them to their fate. And 
meanwhile the flames crept on nearer, and nearer, and the black 
smoke belched forth, in gusts that became more frequent at every 
instant, for nobody had hit upon any plan of endeavouring to 
keep the fire at bay. 

Just at this moment when matters were at their worst, when 
some ran one way and some another, when some shouted inco- 
herent orders which nobody heeded, whilst others contented 
themselves with wailing and weeping and wringing their hands, 
a boat shot swiftly down to the landing stage on the river, and 
two gentlemen sprang out into the midst of the helpless crowd. 

In a very few instants all was changed. Everyone instinc- 
tively made way to the new comers, who instantly assumed that 
they must be obeyed and took the lead over the affrighted 
people. 

“Now my men, where are your pails?” cried out Jack, “ fetch 
every available bucket from the kitchen and from the dairy.” 

Everyone dispersed quickly, and in a very few minutes, a 
regular cordon was established between the river and the burning 
house, and a low hissing sound continuously kept up began to 
proclaim that the fire had encountered its natural enemy. 

Lance glanced up at the house. “Those children?” he said in 
a low voice to Jack. 

“Yes, I know,” answered Jack with a nod, then aloud, “How 
long before the engine can get here?” 

“ Near on half an hour, sir,” answered a voice. 

“Oh, sir, they will be burnt alive long before help can reach 
us!” cried poor Gates their father. 

“Not at all, my man!” said Lance heartily, “we'll save them 
yet somehow !” then aside to Jack, “ the roof will never hold out 
s9 long.” 

“ No—they must be got out. Gates, take your wife back and 
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make all the women stand further off, they can do no good and 
are only horribly in the way.” 

Somehow the hopefulness of their voices, and the brisk, short 
orders issued right and left, inspired the despairing crowd with 
hope and courage. Every direction that the two strange gentle- 
men uttered was eagerly carried out, and the long, double line 
of men—the great Mr. Wilson standing in his shirt-sleeves next 
to the cowherd—worked away with steady and unflinching 
energy. 

Just then, with a horrible crash and a blinding flash of the 
angry, forked flames, and a deafening roar of falling bricks and 
timbers—a portion of the roof and a large stack of chimneys 
fell in. 

For a moment or two even Lance and Jack held their breath 
in horror. Until the smoke cleared away it was not possible to 
tell whether the wreckage had not fallen upon that upper bed- 
room, and whether the unhappy children had not been suddenly 
swept to theirdcom. A groan of terror arose, followed again 
by a ringing cheer, as after a breathless interval the window 
reappeared once more untouched, and the three white faces were 
still to be seen huddled together at the open casement. 

But there was evidently not a moment to be lost. Jack 
silently wound a long rope about his waist. 

“ Let me go, Jack,” said Lance at his elbow. 

“No, no, old chap; I am much more active:than you are, 
and lighter—and the ladder isn’t up to much weight, I fancy.” 

“Oh, but Jack—there’s your mother, you know, and your 
people ; your life is valuable to so many, and mine isn’t worth a 
rush to anybody but myself. Do let me go.” 

Unseen in the darkness Jack gripped his friend’s hand. 

“Thanks, old chap—but it must be me. You see it wouldn't 
give those little kids half a chance if you went, and there isn’t 
really any time to lose.” 

He spoke very quietly, with that calmness and apparent want 
of emotion in the face of danger, which is the true characteristic 
of an English gentleman. 

Lance said no more. He too saw the force of the argument, 
and cursed his weight and unwieldiness which rendered him 
incapable of taking his friend’s place. 

“Life won’t be worth much to me if old Jack is killed!” he 
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thought as he helped to steady the ladder against a firm corner 
of the brickwork ; “and how on earth should I be able to break 
it to Lady Mary!” 

As to Jack, he set his teeth, and tried hard not to think about 
his mother. 

Perhaps, as he battled his way up through the blinding smoke 
and scorching heat to the rescue of those helpless children, with 
a cool head and steady nerves, and all the tension of a great and 
noble deed strengthening every fibre of his body into steel—he 
was less to be pitied than the man whose only work it was to 
stand patiently below helping, with others, to steady the ricketty 
ladder, and waiting in an agony of suspense for the final result— 
whatever it might be. 

It is one thing to do a splendid thing yourself at the risk of 
your own life—but quite another to be the powerless witness of 
that deed as performed by the dearest friend you have on earth. 
To do the thing is to some natures easy enough—but to stand 
passively by, whilst it is done, is one of the hardest things in 
the world. 

And then there happened something that was rougher still on 
poor Lance Parker. 

Amidst a silence only broken by the hiss and roar of the 
flames, Jack had accomplished his first journey in safety, and 
Emmy, the biggest of the three children, was safely dropped into 
the eager arms held out to receive her, and Jack half-way up the 
ladder again close to the fatal window—when Madge and her 
maid came hurrying along the road from the Hall. 

The wild scene which met her eyes was indeed appalling. 
The lurid light, the volumes of black smoke, the little crowd of 
women with white, upturned faces, the dark groups of men nearer 
to the house—all combined to make up one of those pictures 
which dwell in the memory to the end of life. 

Madge on the threshold of that terrible scene, stood still for a 
few moments, absolutely paralysed with horror. What was 
going on—what were they all doing ? 

Nobody noticed her, no one even looked at her. Only every 
eye was fixed upon a spot where, at intervals, between the 
blinding gusts of flame and smoke, the figure of a man seemed 
to hang alone against the burning house. 

“What is he doing? Who is it?” she said hurriedly to a 
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woman in the crowd who stood next to her. The woman did 
not recognise her ; she answered without so much as turning her 
eyes: 

“ He be going up for them two poor childer. He’s got little 
Emmy down. It’s Tom and Sammy Gates as is up there. 
Didn’t you see them at the winder? The poor lambs ain’t got 
no strength left by now. He'll have to get into the room if he 
wants to get ’em out.” 

“Who is it?” repeated Madge, under her breath. 

“It’s one of them gents as lives in that barge thing up along 
Fairley Meadows——” 

Madge listened to no more. There shot through her heart a 
pang so wild and keen, that no physical pain that she had ever 
endured was in the least equal to it. In a moment the whole 
story was plain to her. These two men, her new friends, had 
come to give their help, and it was Jack Ludlow who was risk- 
ing his life to save Farmer Gates’ little children. 

Where was his friend? Why had he let him do this thing? 
Madge pushed her way through the people, and presently she 
saw Lance holding the ladder with half-a-dozen other men. She 
was by his side in a moment. 

Lance looked up and saw her. He never forgot her face, 
illumined by the glare of the lurid flames, yet pale as ashes in 
its terror, with wide-open eyes full of misery and reproach. 

“You let him go? You let him do this thing alone and did 
not stop him?” She did not speak the words, but that was 
what her eyes said to him. 

“Go back, for God’s sake, Miss Durham!” cried Lance. 
“You might get hurt ; there are burning wood and sparks con- 
stantly falling. Go farther back, I beseech you!” 

But she took no notice of his entreaties. Only her trembling 
lips just framed the question : 

“Will he be able to do it? Will he be killed?” and the 
anguish in her blue eyes was so unspeakable that Lance wculd 
have given half his existence to have been in his friend’s place 
at that moment. 

“No, no,” he answered with a certainty he was far from feel- 
ing, “he will come back safely, and he will bring the children, 
dead or alive.” 

Whether, indeed, he would be able to save them, or even come 
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out himself alive from that burninz house, seemed at that moment 
to be more than doubtful. The flames had now all but reached 
the fated room, and the children, either in terror at their near 
approach or else half scorched and smothered by the heat, were 
no longer visible at the window. Jack had disappeared into the 
house in search of them. It seemed likely enough that the 
children must already have perished and that he would lose his . 
own life in a vain effort to find them. 

Madge hid her face in her hands shudderingly. What she 
underwent during those terrible moments of suspense she never 
forgot to her life’s end. 

But help was already at hand. All at once there arose a con- 
fused murmur of voices and then a great commotion in the rear 
of the crowd. Then a thundering of wheels, a galloping of 
horses along the high road, whilst ringing hurrahs of welcome 
rent the air as the long-expected fire-engine clattered noisily on 
to the scene. 

In a few moments all was changed. The hose was playing 
against the house, the fire escapes were set up, a strong iron 
ladder replaced the cranky wooden one whose topmost bars 
were already beginning to smoulder and fall away into charred 
fragments, and three stalwart firemen ran nimbly up, one after 
the other, to the rescue. 

The children were brought out first. They were both unhurt 
though half suffocated and nearly paralysed with fear; and the 
scene of delight and joy as they were given back thus from the 
jaws of a horrible death into their parents’ arms was quite in- 
describable. 

As for poor Jack, he was found stretched insensible upon the 
floor of the little garret, his head having been hit by a falling 
beam which had knocked him down on first entering by the 
window, so that had not the firemen arrived just at the very 
moment they did, not only would poor littlke Tom and Sammy 
have perished, but my hero himself would have bid a not in- 
glorious farewell to this troublesome and naughty world, and 
this veracious history would never have been written. 

As it was, he awoke to consciousness very shortly after, and 
found himself lying in a cool green meadow, propped up in 
Lance Parker’s arms, whilst several people holding lanterns were 
bending anxiously over him, and the village doctor was applying 
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a bandage to his head and feeling him all over to see that no 
bones were broken. 

And as he opened his eyes somebody said sobbingly : 

“God bless you, sir, for the noble deed you’ve done to-night in 
going after my children.” 

“ Are they safe, Gates?” were his first words. 

“Yes, all safe, thank the Lord and you, sir, and Miss Madge 
she have taken them off and my missus with her to the Hall.” 

That was how Jack came to know that Madge had been a 
witness of his deed of heroism. 

Presently he was able to get up. He was not, after all, 
seriously hurt, only his head ached from the blow he had re- 
ceived, and his right arm was a good deal scorched and bruised, 
and was painful when he attempted to move it. 

The flames were now nearly extinguished, and the right 
side of the house was saved almost intact. So the crowd 
began to disperse to their homes, leaving only Gates and a 
few of the farm labourers to watch the last exertions of the 
firemen. 

In the grey of the early summer dawn Lance sculled his friend 
back to the Vaiad. The cool hush of the beautiful river whose 
banks were wrapped in soft clouds of morning mists, with not 
even a bird awake to stir their silence, struck the two friends 
with a strange sense of calm after all the turmoil and excitement 
of the past night. 

Jack lay back in the stern, wrapped by many careful hands in 
rugs and blankets. He was worn out with the hard work of the 
part he had played, and felt weak and somewhat faint. Yet he 
was certainly not unhappy. He had done a gallant deed, and 
Madge had been there to see it done! He would have been less 
than mortal had his pulses not throbbed with emotion at the 
thought. He wondered how she had looked, what she had said, 
whether her heart had swelled with pride at his daring, or quailed 
with fear for his safety. 

And whilst he wondered, Lance, from the other end of the 
boat, spoke : 

“Miss Madge gave me a message for you, Jack,” he said in a 
stiff, hard voice, as though he were repeating a lesson he had 
been conning a great many times over to himself. “When you 
got better, I was to tell you that she thinks you did a very 
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splendid thing, and that to the end of her life she will never 
cease to regard you as the bravest and noblest of men.” 

“Thank you, Lance,” said Jack very softly and humbly, and 
he could not say a word more, by reason of an odd lump in his 
throat which seemed to prevent him from speaking. 

But neither then, nor ever after, did Jack Ludlow know quite 
what it cost Lancelot Parker to deliver Madge’s message 
correctly. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


HEART BURNINGS. 


‘* Alas! how light a cause may move 
Dissension between hearts that love ! 
Hearts that the world in vain had tried.” 
— Moore. 


‘‘ Friendship is constant in all other things 
Save in the office and affairs of love.” 
—SHAKESPEARE. 


“I THINK it will be a great bore!” 


“Bore or no bore, it will have to be done, Agnes! For it is 
not only that Lady Mary will take no denial, but your father 
himself has written to me in most urgent terms about this picnic 
for Thursday.” 

Agnes Verinder yawned. “Fancy papa being urgent about 


{» 


anything on earth!” she murmured presently, laying her head 
back amongst the orange satin cushions of the sofa on which 
she was reclining. “What on earth can it matter to him whether 
we go to a picnic or stop in Town and drive down to 
Ranelagh ?” 

Mrs. George Verinder pursed up her lips. She was not at 
all unaware of the matrimonial schemes which had been mooted 
for her niece’s future, but she conceived it no part of her duty to 
betray family secrets, so, like the wise and discreet woman that 
she was, she answered nothing at all. 

“Mrs. George,” as she was generally called, kept her eyes dis- 
creetly fixed upon the slippers she was embroidering for her 
father. Agnes lay back on the sofa doing nothing at all. In 
the mornings she hardly ever did anything until it was time to 
go out for the daily stroll in the Row. They had been at a late 
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ball last night, and the beauty was still sleepy. The sun-blinds 
were drawn down in the little house in Hans Place, which Mrs. 
George Verinder had rented for the season, and the subdued 
sunshine stole, robbed of half its radiance, into the pretty, cool 
room. 

Mrs. George sat close to the windows in order to catch the 
most of the light for her work. Agnes watched her for some 
minutes in silence. 

“The fact is,” she said presently, “ papa is quite infatuated by 
Lady Mary Ludlow. He must have been in love with her once, 
I believe ; don’t you think so, aunt?” 

“Very likely, my dear.” 

“There can be no other reason for his insisting on our going 
up the River. Jack Ludlow never did interest me much; he 
is such a good young man, you know.” 

“Ts not that better than being a bad young man?” enquired 
Mrs. George, with a smile. 

“ Possibly, from a mother’s point of view. But then I am not 
a mother. Besides, a long day’s expedition is such an under- 
taking! I hate trains. Fancy an hour-and-a-half’s journey in 
this heat! One comes out covered with blacks, and with dust 
in every crease of one’s clothes. Besides, as a matter of fact, I 
have absolutely nothing whatever suitable to wear.” 

Mrs. George laughed. “ Ah! that, I suspect, is at the bottom 
of your unwillingness to go to poor Mr. Ludlow’s water-party! 
He ought to be very much flattered, my love.” 

“Qh, not at all. He probably doesn’t know serge from satin. 
Jack, as a boy, was most undiscerning !” 

Agnes rose languidly from her couch and went and stood by 
the tall mantelshelf, idly picking up one little china knicknack 
after another just to look at it, as if she had never seen it 
before, and then to set it down again in its place. She was 
regally tall, with a figure that was absolutely faultless. The 
cream white of her skin contrasted almost dazzlingly with her 
dark hair and eyes and with the clean-drawn curved line of her 
eyebrows. 

Agnes Verinder’s beauty was of a high order. She was no 
mere pretty woman of fashion, but. a goddess-like creature who 
would have commanded the admiration of her fellow creatures in 
whatever age or country she had chanced to be born. It wasa 
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somewhat uncommon type, and even those who were not 
specially attracted by it, could not withhold their tribute of 
praise to its undeniable superiority. 

With this grand, Juno like appearance, the languid indolence 
of the girl’s manner, the slow, lazy speech, the movements full of 
sleepy grace, like some half-awakened, sleek-coated panther, 
were strangely and singularly in harmony. It was interesting 
to watch her, if nothing more ; and those who watched her often 
wondered what sort of mind and heart that great, beautiful 
person contained. Only Mrs. George, perhaps, on the whole 
face of the earth knew how very little she possessed of either. 

“T suppose,” said Agnes, tentatively, “I couldn’t take Major 
Lawley down the river with us, could I, aunt ?” 

Mrs. George Verinder set two or three stitches into her em- 
broidery before she answered. 

“Such a question seems scarcely worth a reply,” she said at 
last, somewhat coldly. “ You know that you cannot.” 

“Not correct, I suppose?” said Agnes, with an air of indiffer- 
ence, examining a china pug attentively. 

“It would be most undesirable from every point of view,” 
answered her aunt, with great decision. Then she rose and 
began folding up her work and putting it away into a basket. 
“T should like to enquire, merely as a matter of curiosity, Agnes, 
what are your intentions with regard to Major Lawley ?” 

Agnes jlaughed outright. When she laughed, her mouth, 
which was rather large, opened fully, displaying an even double 
row of the whitest teeth imaginable. 

“My dear aunt!” she cried, “I always thought it was the 
gentleman, and not the lady, whose ‘intentions’ were enquired 
into! How can / have any intentions? I only intend to amuse 
myself.” 

“ That is exactly the pith of the matter, it seems to me, my 
dear,” replied Mrs. George, dryly; “whilst you amuse yourself, 


that unfortunate man is being led on to his destruction, for you 
certainly cannot intend to marry Hugh Lawley, I presume?” 
“At any rate I do not intend to do so until I am asked!” 
answered Agnes with a yawn. “Is it time to go out, aunt? I 
will go and put on my hat.” 
Later on, seated beneath the shady trees on the north side of 
the Row, Agnes, watching until her aunt’s attention was safely 
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engaged by a passing acquaintance, said in a low voice to a 
man who was sitting beside her: 

“T’ve tried it on, but it’s no use.” 

“About Thursday ? ” 

“Yes. You'll have to endure existence without me for a 
whole day. It seems that I may not invite anybody. The party 
is made up.” 

“TI suppose I could find myself down there by accident?” 

“ What, down at Fairley ?” | 

“Why not? A spirit of adventure might, on that particular 
day, induce me to explore the waters of the Upper Thames, and 
if a starving acquaintance passed you by at lunch-time——” 

“What a brilliant idea!” interrupted Agnes, turning to him 
with a scornful laugh. 

Major Lawley looked at her earnestly ; he did not quite un- 
derstand her. “Would you not like me to come?” he mur- 
mured sentimentally. 

“Of course I should like it; I should be delighted. You 
would amuse me immensely.” 

“More than the cousin?” 

“He is not my cousin, if you mean Mr. Ludlow. Yes, you 
would certainly amuse me much more than he does. At the 
same time, the plan is impracticable.” 

“Why so?” His face fell. 

“Because I could not possibly be a party to such a flagrant 
breach of good manners.” 

Major Lawley coloured. 

“Neither could or would’ I invite you to lunch at another 
man’s picnic party, however hungry you might be,” she continued 
remorselessly. “You would not have the pleasure of so much 
as a glance, for I should certainly not even look at you as you 
went by.” 

“In that case——” he began angrily. 

“In that case you had better remain in Town.” 

“The fact of the matter is,” he burst forth with half-smothered 
rage, “you want to be free of me, so that you may have a good 
innings with that fellow Ludlow.” 

“Have I not just told you that he does not amuse me?” 

“Possibly not. But he is rich and he will be a lord. Your 
friends probably want to marry you to him.” 
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For a few moments Agnes was silent. She looked straight in 
front of her at the long row of riders passing up and down 
beyond the railings. But it is doubtful whether she saw any of 
them. It was literally the very first time that the idea had ever 
suggested itself to her. She was very much struck by it. No 
doubt of it, that was what they all meant, her father and her 
aunt and Lady Mary! How ridiculous of them to think they 
could settle a marriage out of hand for her without even con- 
sulting her! The thought of it made her smile. 

Hugh Lawley, who was watching her anxiously, took a little 
heart of grace when he saw her smile. He loved her so blindly 
that there was nothing he would not submit to at her hands. 

“Why do you smile?” he murmured; “is it that you are 
above all that sort of thing and that I am wrong ?” 

“No, you are perfectly right. Mr. Ludlow zs rich and he zwé// 
be a lord. You never spoke truer words.” 

“Et aprés ?” 

She gave him one of those brilliant smiles by which she could 
always win him back in spite of all her perversity. 

“Well—nothing! I don’t suppose it matters to me, does it ?” 

His face softened. “Ah! after all your heart is as good as 
goid!” he murmured in her ear. She nodded with a little 
mocking movement of her firm cut chin. “And you will give up 
that water party—for my sake ?” almost in a whisper. 

“Certainly not ; do not be foolish. I am obliged to go.” 

He rose quickly and held out his hand to her. She laid her 
fingers in his and said, with a confident smile, in that slow, 
indolent voice of hers as she looked up into his eyes, “ We shall 
meet to-night at the Hallertons’ ball ?” 

“I do not know; I am not sure,” he replied coldly, as he lifted 
his hat to both ladies and walked away down the Row. 

But Agnes Verinder knew. She was quite sure of her slave. 
Sure of his devotion and his forgiveness, and quite sure that by a 
smile or by a frown she could do exactly as she pleased with him. 

She watched him, as he walked away, with a certain critical 
admiration in her large sombre eyes. It was an upright, soldierly 
looking figure, a trifle too broad backed to be symmetrical, and a 
thought too short to be graceful. Still Hugh Lawley was con- 
sidered to be a good-looking fellow, and no woman need have 
been ashamed to own him for a lover. 
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“ He is very useful to me,” thought the beauty as she watched 
him shouldering his way through the crowd. “I don’t quite 
know what I should do without him. I am fond of him too ina 
way. Quite fond enough to prefer his society to that of most 
other men—but as to marrying him, as aunt rightly remarked, 
it’s not to be thought of for a moment! I shall have to do better 
for myself than that!” 

A little later, sauntering slowly back to Hans Place by the 
side of Mrs. Verinder, her thoughts ran in a different channel. 

“JT wonder it never struck me before—of course Jack Ludlow 
will be Lord Castlemore, and Castle Regis is the sort of place 
that I should like. And then what with my money and his we 
should be rich. It really is not at all a bad idea for the future, 
although I don’t feel inclined to be hurried into matrimony until 
I’ve had as much enjoyment out of life as I want—but, for the 
future it might do very well. Only,” she added with a little 
grimace of weariness and disgust, “only I do wish Jack Ludlow 
were not so dull! It is nearly a year since [ have seen him, 
and he may have improved ; last year, I remember, he bored me 
horribly.” But she raised no further objections to going to the 
picnic. 

Meanwhile, on board the Vazad, active preparations were 
going on apace. Jack’s wounded arm got better rapidly, some- 
times, indeed, he wished it would not get well so fast, for he had 
learnt, in these days, to look out for the gentle splash of a certain 
pair of sculls that broke the stillness of the slumbrous afternoons 
with a daily regularity. 

The slender back of a white-frocked girl would suddenly 
appear against the greenery of the island beyond ; a knot of gold 
brown hair, a jaunty little sailor hat; then, as the boat drew 
near, a face would turn quickly round, and two blue eyes would 
flash their welcome into his. 

“How is the poor arm, Mr. Ludlow?” would cry the bright 
young voice to him as the rower rested for a moment idly on 
her sculls. “Is he really better, Mr. Parker? Are you taking 
good care of him? He must not think of using it yet, you 
know.” 

Then would come the cheery answers of the two young men 
to whom this moment was the most blessed of the day, and 
entreaties to stop and to come on board always laughingly 
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declined with references to the horror of the aunts were she to 
indulge in such unlawful lingerings. Then with a little nod she 
would glide away down the silent stream again, and the bend 
of the river take her swiftly away from their sight. 

At first she had brought peaches and hot-house grapes, and 
bunches of flowers as little attentions to the invalid—and never 
surely had fruits tasted more luscious, nor flowers smelt sweeter, 
than these simple offerings which Madge’s hands transferred to 
theirs. 

This daily visit of enquiry became at last the centre of 
existence around which the lives of these two foolish young 
men were both entwined. And yet, curiously enough, that odd 
sense of strained reserve between the friends grew and increased 
upon them day by day. 

Madge’s name was never mentioned between them. Regularly 
at a certain hour they came back to the /Vazad, and sat waiting 
upon the deck—but neither ever said what he waited for, nor 
was her visit ever touched upon between them. They were 
merry enough whilst she was there, in those few brief seconds 
when she paused to put her little category of questions, and to 
exchange a few sentences with an equal graciousness with them 
both—but neither before she came nor after she had gone, did 
either of them hazard the most distant allusion concerning her to 
one another. 

So the week wore on until the Tuesday before the Thursday 
of the water party. Madge, like a white-robed dream, had 
come and gone, and after the very last faint splash of her sculls 
had died away in the distance, the two friends had gone up 
stream to fish in the punt, leaving Antonio, who was already deep 
in preparations of various kinds for the great occasion, to the 
full enjoyment of his solitude and his culinary conceptions. 

They had a happy afternoon together. They were fortunate 
in the shady backwaters near the weir which they selected for 
their operations ; the sun was not too bright, and the gudgeon 
took freely. Sport was decidedly better than usual, and the 
spirits of the fishermen were consequently of the best. When- 
ever they talked, they went back to reminiscences of their school 
aud college days—reminded one another of certain fishing expe- 
ditions at Eton, of certain other river incidents at Oxford. 
Coming home they laughed merrily together over these recol- 

21 
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lections—spoke of mutual friends, sighed over some who were 
dead, and laughed over others who had become sober fathers of 
small families. There was all the freedom and the ease of their 
old friendship—and yet, down below, underlying it all was always 
that one forbidden topic which was skilfully steered clear of by 
mutual consent, and which constituted the grain of discomfort 
and restraint in their otherwise untroubled intercourse. Some- 
times indeed they came perilously near to it ; once they spoke 
about the fire and the little Gates, the children who had been saved, 
and about the chances of eggs and poultry to be obtained for 
Thursday from the farm, but when by chance they touched upon 
these things, there was such a mutual effort to pull back in time, 
that not once were the ladies of Fairmead involved in the most 
casual manner in the mention of them. 

To-night, however, the ice was destined to be broken. After 
dinner the friends sat smoking in the saloon, for the night was 
somewhat chilly, and Lance was engaged in making out a list of 
the guests, and in writing down the items of the ménu for the 
lunch, whilst Jack lounging in the deep armchair dozed over the 
evening paper. 

Suddenly Lance, whose back was turned to him, twisted him- 
self round in his chair, and, pen in hand, addressed himself 
with a startling abruptness to his friend : 

“ Have you invited Miss Durham and her aunt, Jack?” 

There was a perceptible pause. Jack’s face was hidden behind 
the Globe. Lance waited. 

“ No,” he said at last rather slowly. “ No, I have not invited 
them.” 

“You will do so then, I imagine, to-morrow?” persisted Mr. 
Parker. 

Jack got up, throwing the paper on the floor by his side as he 
did so. He took his pipe out of his mouth, went across toa table 
opposite to him and shook the white ash out into a. little china 
saucer that stood upon it. Lance’s eyes followed him keenly. 
There was a brief silence, broken only by the tap tap of the bowl 
of the pipe against the saucer. The air seemed charged with 
electricity. 

“No,” said Jack again deliberately. ‘I do not intend to in- 
vite them.” 

Iance got up. He stuck his glass fiercely into his eye after a 
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fashion he had when he was in earnest—there was an odd 
throbbing about the muscles of his throat, and his face was a deep 
brick-red colour. Jack, on the contrary, was a shade paler than 
usual. 

“Do you mean to tell me,” burst forth the elder man indig- 
nantly, “ that you are going to leave her—them out, on an occa- 
sion like this?—when your mother is coming down to do the 
honours for you ?” 

Jack stood filling his pipe afresh from the tobacco-jar, press- 
ing it down with his finger into the bowl; he did not look up. 

“That is the very reason, my dear fellow, why I do not 
invite the Miss Durhams. I do not wish Lady Mary to meet 
them.” 

“Good God, Jack!” burst forth Lance hotly. “Do you mean 
then to tell me that you are ashamed of her? Ashamed to 
introduce to your mother, that girl—who is an angel of goodness 
—and is as perfect a lady as any duchess in the land ?” 

“My dear Lance!” Jack lifted his eyes in utter amazement ; 
he was quite calm in the face of this singular and unlooked-for 
outburst of excitement, only that certainly he was paler than 
usual. “I really do not understand you,” he added a little 
coldly. 

Lance turned away roughly, and stood with his hands upon 
the writing-table, and his back to his friend. There was a 
little pause ; he seemed to be struggling with his agitation. 

“I—I beg your pardon, Jack, if I am wronging you—but if it 
were possible that you were ashamed to introduce that young 
lady to Lady Mary and her smart London friends z 

“ My dear fellow, there can be no possible question of ‘ shame’ 
concerning Miss Madge Durham,” answered Jack quickly, and 
with a cold resentful Aauteuy which carried conviction with it. 

Lance sat down in his chair, and took up his pen again. 

“I beg your pardon, Jack,” he said once more. 

Ludlow was silent for a few moments ; presently he remarked 
with a certain effort : . 

“T have my reasons for not inviting the Miss Durhams to 
the picnic. I am not able to enter into them to you, but they 
are not in the very least what you seem to have imagined.” 
Then after another brief silence, during which he drew one or 
two long puffs at his pipe, went back to his armchair and 
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picked up the fallen sheets of the Globe, he added, in his usual 
cheery manner: “I think we’d better go down to the farm to- 
morrow morning and enquire about poultry. My mother writes 
that I am to provide cold chickens, and Antonio says he will 
want three couple.” 

So the Miss Durhams received no invitation to Mr. Ludlow’s 
water party. They heard of it nevertheless; indeed it would 
have been difficult to avoid hearing of it, for the village of Fairley 
was full of it. How a large party of smart London ladies and 
gentlemen were coming down from Town “to eat their dinners 
aboard o’ that there Barge”—that was the way the Fairleyites 
put it—how “the gents was a scouring the country for chickens 
and vegetables, and fruit and butter,” and how the three flies 
from the village inn had been ordered to convey the gay com- 
pany “that there little step of a way,” backwards and forwards 
between the station and the river. All this was a matter of 
daily and open discussion amongst the good folks on Fairley 
Green, the monotony of whose sleepy existence was seldom 
broken into by such doings. 

Even old Miss Durham heard of it and frowned heavily as 
she realized that the givers of the entertainment must be those 
identical “river guests,” who had vexed her soul by appearing 
two Sundays ago in Fairley Church, and who had still further 
aroused her suspicions by their conspicuous conduct on the night 
of the fire, which conduct she attributed to the most unworthy 
motives. 

“Keep Madge out of the way of this picnic party,” she said 
privately to Miss Margaret. “I wish those young men would 
go, they are after no good, Margaret ; I am convinced they are 
trying to scrape acquaintance with Madge.” 

“Oh, my dearest aunt!” faltered the poor lady tremblingly. 
If only the old lady knew ! 

“Yes; Iam not blind, my dear. Why did they go to church 
that once and never again, pray? Why, but to look at Madge 
of course! Why, again, did they push themselves forward when 
the farm was on fire, rushing into the flames and doing all 
sorts of unnecessary things, which it was the firemen’s place to 
do in order to make themselves remarkable, if it was not to 
attract Madge’s attention, when she was so silly as to run out of 
her bed at night to go and look on?” 
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“ Gates says one of them saved little Emmy’s life, aunt.” 

“Stuff and nonsense! Little Emmy would have been saved 
anyhow by the firemen who saved the others. My dear, I can 
see through a stone wall as far as most people. Those men 
are after no good, I tell you. Keep Madge under your own eyes 
as long as they remain in the neighbourhood.” 

Miss Margaret trembled anew. A_ guilty consciousness 
caused her to hang her head in silence. What would Aunt 
Durham say, if she ever came to find out that she and Madge 
had actually spent a couple of hours on board the boat be- 
longing to these depredating animals? And what, too, about 
other things to which Miss Margaret had weakly shut her eyes? 
Who knew better than she did, that Madge went out by herself 
on the river regularly every afternoon, whilst she herself carefully 
directed her steps towards the village on the hills, so that she 
might not be called upon to notice whether Madge sculled her 
boat up stream, or down stream ? 

Had she not too seen, on more than one occasion since the 
night of the fire, her niece carrying a little covered basket or a 
bunch of roses down towards the boathouse, and had she not 


had optical evidence that the basket returned empty and that 
the roses never came back at all ? 

Miss Margaret knew that she was guilty of a great sin in 
shutting her eyes to these things, but like other sinners in 
this world, she made many excuses both for herself and for the 
sin which she condoned. 


“ After all,” reasoned the soft-hearted soul within herself, “ it 
is not as if Madge had asked my advice or confided her doings 
to me. Then, my conscience would have compelled me to 
speak, but as it is, I know nothing! It is just as likely that she 
goes down to the farm every day to ask after the Gates’ 
children. I have no proof that she goes up to the houseboat. 
I have never seen her. And after all, even if she did go there, 
it would do no great harm, they will soon be gone, but for that 
poor young man’s scorched arm they would have doubtless gone 
before. Madge is very young, it must be good for her to have 
companions of her own age, they cannot hurt her, for of course 
a chance acquaintanceship of this kind is not likely to ripen 
into anything serious, and Madge is too well brought up to 
think of flying in Aunt Durham’s face for the sake of any 
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young man. I think I will shut my eyes and let her have her 
little pleasure, poor child! In after life,’ added the gentle, 
middle-aged lady with a sigh, “she may be glad to look back 
upon these little memories of a happy summer!” And then 
Aunt Margaret fell a-thinking of her own little dead and gone 
romance, and a thrill of sympathy shot through her at the 
recollection. 

“But she must not suffer,’ she added to herself, a little 
nervously. “I must not let her care too much, she is quite safe 
now, she cannot have learnt to care yet!” 

Ah! poor, foolish, ignorant old Aunt Margaret ! 

All the same, she wondered, with a little eagerness, whether the 
young men would ask her niece and herself to their picnic. 

Madge was crooning an old tune to herself at the piano that 
Tuesday evening. The moon was up and the warm night air 
fluttered in at the open window. Old Aunt Durham, spectacles 
on nose, was reading by the lamplight out of an old calf-bound 
dusty volume ; it was entitled “Ye Historie of Ye Illustrious 
Familie of Ye Faremeedes of Faremeede Hall.” It had been 
written by an ancestor, and the famous prophecy concerning the 
three maids was contained therein. Old Miss Durham studied 
that book every night of her life. 

Miss Margaret crept close up to Madge. 

“ Madge, dear,” in a cautious whisper, “go on playing.” 

“Yes, aunt;” her fingers wandered over the keys. 

“Have you heard anything about that picnic on Thursday ?” 

“T have heard a great deal about it,” in a little hard voice. 

“Madge, dear, have they—are we—asked to it?” 

“No, aunt.” 

“Oh,” in a tone of disappointment. Aunt Margaret would 
have liked to go to that picnic. 

“What shall you do then, Madge, on Thursday?” she en- 
quired presently. 

“T shall order Prince and go for a long ride over the hills 
by myself,” answered Madge with decision, and then she got up 
and closed the piano, and began putting the music books in 
order. 

“They might invite us yet, you know,” hazarded Aunt 
Margaret, whose soul was secretly possessed with ignoble han- 
kerings after the chickens and the jellies and the lobster salads, 
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which her imagination had conjured up, no less than after a 
glimpse of the “smart London people” whom she longed to 
behold. 

“T should not certainly think of going even if they should 
ask us, aunt. To be invited at the last moment would be no 
compliment at all!” and the toss of her little square chin, with 
which Madge accompanied this remark, betrayed for the first 
time the soreness which she felt at the omission on the part of 
her friends, 


CHAPTER IX. 


A WATER=-PARTY. 


. . The dismal rain 
Came down in slanting lines. 
—-ALEX. SMITH. 
Ir is the Poet Burns who, embodying in his own quaint language 
an immortal and imperishable truth, tells us that: 
‘« The best-laid schemes of mice and men 
Gang aft a-gley.” 

And the bitter lesson which he teaches concerning that “ grief 
and pain” which too frequently take the place of the “ promised 
joy,” is one which most of us are very frequently called upon 
to experience. 

Lady Mary Ludlow, for instance, had abundant cause for 
reflection and meditation upon this great and unanswerable 
problem of life, on the long looked-for day of her son’s water-party. 

For, of what avail was it that hampers of good things had 
been duly ordered and punctually despatched to Paddington 
Station by that talented and excellent firm in Piccadilly, of 
whom previous mention has been made? Of what consolation 
were raised pies and gallantines, stuffed quails and _ truffled 
cutlets, to a mind harrowed by cruel anxiety of a totally different 
nature ? Of what use, in short, was it that, when all had been so 
carefully prepared for success, ruin and failure from a simple and 
absolutely unexpected quarter should have remorselessly stared 
her in the face ? 

At 9.40 the party of invited guests had assembled with 
praiseworthy punctuality upon the platform, the gentlemen in 
white flannels and straw hats, the ladies in every variety of 
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diaphonous summer costume, in beautiful beflowered and berib- 
boned hats, and armed with large scarlet or snow-white sun- 
shades, gaily decked with laces and coloured knots. All were 
filled with glad expectations of enjoyment and eager for 
pleasure, and nothing was to be heard save merriment and 
laughter. 

Alas for the futility of human hopes ! 

At precisely 9.45, as the train bearing the two saloon- 
carriages full of Jack’s guests steamed slowly forth out 
of the Great Western Terminus, there commenced to descend 
from the pitiless heavens a still, small, but absolutely relentless, 
drizzle ! 

For weeks past the weather had been so splendid, and the 
summer skies so blue, that nobody had so much as given a 
thought of the possibility of a change, for it is a singular thing 
that in spite of the mutability of the English climate, there 
never was a fine day upon which the human heart does not 
nourish a secret persuasion that fine days are going to last for 
ever, nor yet a wet one that it is not despondingly certain that 
it will never be fair weather again ! 

So, although there had been no sunshine that morning, and 
the glass was perceptibly falling, they had said to one another, 
as they left their homes : 

“Grey mornings are always the finest in the end; it is sure 
to be very hot by noon. By-and-bye it will be a lovely day!” 

And so, regardless of their doom, they brought in their hands 
neither mackintoshes, nor ulsters, nor umbrellas! Only little 
summer wraps of lace and plush, and all those lovely long-handled 
sunshades of radiant colours and delicate fabric ! 

And meanwhile the drizzle went on and on, remorselessly and 
unceasingly, beating against the windows of the rushing train 
and blotting out all the sweet summer landscape into one 
uniform haze of mist and vapour, and poor Lady Mary’s 
heart went down, down, down—right into the very soles of her 
well-varnished little patent-leather shoes ! 

Of all the manifold conditions of human misery that can be 
conceived, there is, perhaps, not one that can, for discomfort 
and mental depression, be compared to a picnic-party on the 
Thames on a wetday. Those only who have lived through this 
dreadful experience, can wholly realise the full depths of the 
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cupof wretchedness which, through the long dreary hours it 
becomes their portion to drain. 

The hoping against hope during the earlier hours of the day, 
succeeded by the gradual deepening of gloom upon the soul as 
hope grows less and despair increases, the fitful fever of those 
moments when a transient lifting of the clouds, or a brief interval 
in the heavy downpour, awakens us once again to vain delusions 
in the forlorn hopelessness of a lost cause, and above all, the 
physical misery which deepens ever more and more; the soaking 
wet without, the shivering chill within, the ruined raiment, the 
blighted expectations! Who that has experienced these things 
does not recall with strong shudderings all the unspeakable 
horror of them! 

Lady Mary Ludlow’s picnic on the Thames—for it was in 
truth more hers than her son’s—was, owing to these melancholy 
reasons, a failure from beginning to end. 

When the party got out at Fairley Station, the rain was 
coming down in torrents. The ladies got wet in running to the 
covered vehicles which awaited them, and still more wet in 
being conveyed in batches from the towing-path to the Mazad 
in the punt. Once on board, they were indeed able to take 
shelter in the saloon, where there was nothing on earth 
to do but to sit still and wait until luncheon was ready. 

With a view to instilling a little more hilarity into the 
dismalness of affairs, Jack and Lance, ably assisted by Antonio, 
did their best to hurry on the lunch as quickly as possible, and 
for a short space of time, sustained by the hearty consumption 
of sundry good things, and enlivened by the cheerful poppings 
of many champagne corks, the unhappy victims of Fate did 
manage to cheat their souls into the belief that they were 
enjoying themselves. 

They ate and they drank, and they made jokes, and they 
turned their backs upon the pitiless downpour, until they 
almost forgot that it was raining. Just as they were finishing 
lunch, too, the clouds lifted a little, several sanguine voices cried 
out hopefully that it was going to clear, whilst one young 
woman, braver and rasher than the rest, actually ventured forth, 
accompanied by an attendant swain, in one of the wet and 
sloppy boats. 

But just as three o’clock struck from Fairley Church clock, 
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the rent masses of cloud lumbered up again, and on came the 
rain, heavier and harder than ever. The trees upon the wooded 
hillside streamed down rivulets of water, the raindrops splashed 
into veritable spray upon the river, in the meadows beyond the 
towing-path the cattle stood under the trees with hanging heads 
and feeble knees, the very picture of abject misery and resigna- 
tion, whilst a grey mist shrouded the face of the whole land ina 
winding sheet of impenetrable fog. 

Hope spread her wings and fled from the desolate scene, 
whilst despair settled down in grim earnest upon the bosoms of 
the unfortunate pleasure-seekers. 

Everybody resigned themselves to the worst, and the 
venturous young lady who had flown in the face of Provi- 
dence by starting off in the boat, came back again drenched to . 
the skin, a sadder, and perchance a wiser, woman. 

After that there was only one thing left to wish for—the 
6.20 return train to town! MHaving missed the 2.45, owing to the 
luncheon hour, there was nothing to take them home again 
until twenty minutes past six. And those same damsels who in 
the early morning had pleaded that they might be allowed to 
prolong their sylvan pleasures until the very last train, now 
frequently looked at their watches and sighed deeply as they 
longed for the speedier flight of the lagging moments. 

The worst of it all for poor Lady Mary, was, that not only 
from a social point of view was the day a coup mangué, but also 
still more so from the private and personal aspect which had 
caused her to originate and inaugurate the whole expedition. 

Jack and Agnes were brought no nearer together by it than 
if the one had been left undisturbed in his solitude in Fairley 
Reach, and the other had remained in Hans Place. 

Agnes, in point of fact, was in a very bad temper. 

She had not wanted to come in the first instance, and having 
been obliged to do so, the untoward circumstances of the day 
made her infinitely regret that she had done so. Moreover, a 
delicious and perfectly new toilette of palest pink foulard silk 
put on to-day for the first time, was utterly and entirely ruined, 
as also was a sailor hat, with pale pink rosebuds and 
ribbons to match, and ditto a parasol, that had resembled at 
starting a snow-drift of soft lace frillings, but which now was an 
unwholesome-looking pulp of dirty white, streaked here and 
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there like mottled soap with pink streaks from the sodden 
ribbons which had once so crisply adorned it. 

These things are sore troubles even to the noblest amongst 
women, but to Agnes Verinder, who cared more about her 
clothes and her appearance than she did perhaps about anything 
else on earth, the trial was simply unendurable. To be 
made to look ridiculous, to the woman who was accustomed 
to be worshipped as a beauty, was the hardest thing on earth 
to bear. 

When she jumped off the punt on to the house-boat on 
arriving, she scarcely uttered even a conventional greeting 
to Jack, but rushed into the shelter of the saloon in a 
perfect agony of rage and disgust, and having shaken out her 
wet skirts as well as she could, she subsided into the far corner, 
behind the long lunch table which filled up the whole of the 
small room, and announced her determination of not stirring 
again until it was time to go home. 

And to this determination she religiously adhered. 

In vain did Lady Mary beckon to her to come out of her en- 
trenchment into the less cramped regions near the doorway, 
and equally in vain did she commission Jack to induce her to 
change her place. 

“TI am very comfortable here, thanks,” she replied. “I shall 
only get the drippings from the awning there. I don’t intend 
to move till we go home.” 

And she did not. One of the men who had come down 
from London with her took up his position beside her in 
her corner, and he too declined to alter his place at the hints 
and suggestions of his host’s mother, and such conversation 
as Agnes indulged in was carried on with this gentleman. 

Truth to say, he bored her very much, in fact an angel from 
Heaven would have bored her to-day, and she scarcely took the 
trouble to conceal the portentous yawnings with which her 
handsome face became frequently distorted. 

So, instead of those breakings up of the party into couples 
of which poor Lady Mary had dreamed, of those wanderings, 
a deux in leafy places, and sweet lazy ¢éte-d-tétes upon the bosom 
of the gliding stream, there came about nothing at all save a 
monotonous cooping up of the whole party in a space far too 
small to hold them properly, where everybody: got hot and 
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cross, and nobody sat next to the right person, whilst the 
pitiless rain beat unceasingly against the window panes. 

A little diversion indeed was created when in the face of 
great difficulties, the temporary table that had been rigged up 
for luncheon was laboriously taken to pieces and the remains 
of the feast cleared away. Then Jack was able to get to the 
piano and sang a dreamy love song in his fine melodious voice, 
whilst another gentleman, who had brought down a banjo from 
Town, volunteered a couple of nigger ditties, to which everybody 
sang chorus—everybody, that is to say, excepting Agnes. Miss 
Verinder did not like music,and made no secret of the weariness 
which it caused her. She talked and she yawned all the time 
the song was going on. 

“If ever I marry Jack Ludlow,” she said to herself, “as I 
may perhaps find it convenient to do some day, the very first 
thing I shall put a stop to is that music. A man looks such a 
fool sitting at the piano singing sentiment, and it entirely 
destroys conversation, too.” 

Then came five o’clock tea, and the spirits of the imprisoned 
guests began to rise, because the hour of their deliverance was 
undoubtedly drawing near. And it was with positive joy which 
no amount of politeness could effectually disguise, that the 
melancholy procession of three close flies coming one after 
the other along the towing-path was at length descried in the 
distance. 

Long before there was the least occasion to start, the ladies 
were ready and eager to be off, and the good-byes were begun 
to be spoken. 

“Tt has been wretched,” said Lady Mary as she stood apart 
for a moment by the side of her son, whilst Lance was punting 
the first load across to the shore. “I will never arrange 
another water-party again as long as I live! And I don't 
believe that you and Agnes have so much as spoken a dozen 
words to each other all day. See, she is standing alone just 
now. Go and say something to her, Jack.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. “Is there any occasion, little 
mother? She does not seem to desire my society.” 

“ How is a girl to evince a preference for a man who does 
not speak to her, pray? Surely, Jack, you must admire her. 
She has grown far more beautiful than when you were last at 
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home. Two London seasons have developed her amazingly. 
Don’t you think so?” 

Jack looked at the large, handsome woman critically. She 
was leaning against the doorway of the saloon, her arm raised 
against the fortiére curtain, her chin thrown up, her great 
sombre eyes fixed upon the returning punt. Her attitude 
was fine. She might have stood for her picture as she was 
standing now. 

“Yes, she is certainly beautiful,” said Jack, with a certain 
grudging admiration, and then, in order to please his mother, he 
stepped across and spoke to her. 

“T am afraid you’ve had a very miserable day, Miss Verinder.” 

The words were commonplace enough, but as Agnes turned 
and met the clear brown eyes and smiling face of her old friend, 
it struck her suddenly that he had outgrown during the past 
year much of the boyish rawness which she remembered in him. 

“Tt was so good of you to come, and I dare not, in the face 
of such a failure as the weather clerk has made of it, ask you to 
venture down to Fairley another day.” 

“Well,” she answered, with a laugh, “it has certainly noi 
been very successful, although you did all you could to mitigate 
our disappointment, Mr. Ludlow.” 

In their childhood they had called each other Jack and Agnes, 
but now instinctively they fell back upon a more formal mode 
of address. 

“You have been bored?” said Jack, looking at her with so 
frank a smile that she answered him back with unexpected 
candour. 

“Horribly. I own it. But then my clothes are spoilt, and 
besides—most things bore me.” 

“Even Jack Ludlow?” he suggested laughingly. 

She shook her head, and threw him a glance, half of coquetry, 
half of awakening interest. 

“You have never yet given me the chance!” 

The great slumbrous eyes that met his were full of a dull 
fire. Something in their depths seemed to stir the young man’s 
blood, making havoc within him of all that his better nature 
held sacred. 

“Is it too late?” he murmured. 

“You can always try,” she replied, in the same tone. He 
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had not intended to go up to the station and see the party off, 
but somehow, after that speech, he went. 

Agnes Verinder was not a good woman. It delighted her to 
play these pranks upon men, to lead them on in order to make 
fools of them. 

It cost her so little; a word, a smile, a bewildering glance 
from the beautiful eyes, and the thing was done! 

It occurred to her suddenly that she might as well befool 
Jack Ludlow as any other man. It was a game that it amused 
her to play at. She had driven so many half-mad at it, and she 
never injured herself in the playing. She was so cold, and so 
hard, and so selfish, that nothing ever hurt her! Why do good 
people tell us that it is not right to be cold and hard and sel- 
fish? Do not the women who are so have the best time of it 
in this world? Do they not enjoy all the fun and incur none of 
the danger? And as for those softer souls that beat themselves 
to death against the hard rocks of self-sacrifice and love, do not 
they break their hearts in vain, and is there anyone to com- 
mend them, save, here and there, a few to give them, at best, a 
contemptuous pity for their folly ? 

Agnes Verinder, secure in the entrenchments of her own un- 
assailable self-possession, played at spoiling the lives of the men 
whom her great beauty attracted with fatal ease. Shallow- 
hearted and shallow-brained—do not the two often go together ? 
—she loved no one so well as herself, valued no good thing on 
earth so much as dress and success. 

Of what avail is it that such a woman is as chaste as Diana, 
and as pure as a vestal virgin? Shall it not, nevertheless, be 
said of her, whose womanhood is exercised for evil, and not for 
good, upon the men who come under her influence, that she is, in 
very truth, in no sense of the word, a “good woman ”? 

The ease with which Miss Verinder carried on her little un- 
holy amusements was one of the most singular things about it. 
She was not at all clever in conversation, she had no power of 
repartee, no originality of observation; indolent by nature and 
inclination, it was never necessary for her to make any great 
exertion to win her game. Her glorious beauty, her wonderful 
mysterious eyes, her brilliant smile, did it all for her with very 
little trouble in an incredibly short time. To such a woman 
beauty is indeed a curse. Almost as soon as the idea came into 
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her mind that a man was worth her while to capture, her con- 
quest over him became complete. 

So through her empty selfish brain the thought ran quickly 
as she leant against the saloon door of the Wazad and watched 
the punt that was returning to take her away, gliding swiftly 
across the stream, that it would be worth her while to make 
Jack Ludlow worship her ; it was a good reserve card for her to 
play. 

She met his eyes and she found that there was something in 
their clear brown depths—so like Lady Mary’s—which attracted 
her. 

“He has improved,” she thought. “A year has made a dif- 
ference in him. Perhaps he has learnt to love some rustic 
maid. If so, how pleasant it would be to dispossess her! He 
does not look quite the ‘good boy’ of old days. He has tasted 
of life, and life has matured him. In case I find it convenient 
to marry him, I may as well make him fall in love with me. I 
can but throw him over if I get tired of him!” 

So she looked her wicked look, half passion, half coquetry, 
and smiled as sirens only understand how to smile, and doubt- 
less had Jack been quite heart-whole he would have fallen prone 
as many another better and wiser man had’ done before her. 

But as there was something in the background of which Miss 
Verinder knew nothing, he did not fall, only very decidedly he 
was shaken. 

He followed her up to the station. 

She was very gracious to him. Afterwards, he realised that 
he had even promised to go up to Town to go to a ball with 
her, and that she had also asked him to come and help her 
with a stall she was going to hold at a bazaar in the Albert 
Hall—poor Jack, to whom balls and bazaars were but other 
names for Pandemonium ! 

Lady Mary, meanwhile, watched these parting moments with 
a breathless anxiety. After all, perhaps some way had been 
made, and the foundation possibly laid for a better under- 
standing between the young people. 

Lady Mary knew nothing about Agnes’ life and character. 
“Mrs. George,” who knew so much, was a discreet woman. It 
was not for her to ruin the chances of her brother-in-law’s child 
by injudicious revelations. Lady Mary only saw in Agnes Sir 
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Herbert’s heiress and a remarkably handsome young laly, who 
had nice manners and always spoke prettily to her. 

“Tf only it had been a fine day, what might not hae been 
accomplished!” sighed the tired little lady to herself “as she 
threw herself, not unthankfully, against the cushions of the rail- 
way-carriage, “but I ought not to complain. These things are 
in the hands of the Almighty.” 

And whether she meant the weather or the marriage by 
her pious aspiration, is perhaps what she herself could not 
have justly stated. 

Jack turned away from the station, with that uneasy sensa- 
tion of dissatisfaction in his heart, which comes to us when 
we have done or said something, against which our better self 
revolts. 

He walked on down the muddy road with his hands in his 
pockets and his eyes on the ground. There was an oppres- 
sive sense of disgust upon him—he loathed himself. 

The rain, with that perversity which rain usually displays, now 
that it was of no further importance whether it stopped or went 
on, had suddenly entirely ceased, and not only that, but upon 
the western sky the clouds were simultaneously rent asunder, 
and the red level rays of the sinking sun illumined the land- 
scape from end to end with a ruddy glory. The dripping leaves 
glittered in the light, the meadows sparkled with myriads of 
diamond-shafted crystals, whilst the birds, who all day long had 
been hushed and silent as the grave, broke forth on every side 
into a very jubilee of song. Then all at once he heard the foot- 
steps of a horse splashing evenly through the mud, coming nearer 
and nearer along the lane. Jack lifted his head with a quick, 
eager movement, and beheld a young lady on a bay pony coming 
slowly towards him. 

The golden light enfolded her with its radiance, the heavy 
banks of cloud seemed to have parted but to make way for her. 
Jack drew a long breath. Here indeed was sunshine after 
storm ! 


Madge Durham after Agnes Verinder ! 


(To be continued.) 





